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With an eye to the future, many manu- 
facturers in the United States are think- 
ing today, more than ever before, in 
terms of markets south of the Rio 
Grande. For they recognize that inter- 
American trade is vital to the economy 
and solidarity of our hemisphere and 
they realize that it offers great possibili- 
ties of a lasting nature. 

Knowing how and where to begin 
when a company seeks to enter Latin- 
American commerce is, however, not 


always easy. The Chase National Bank 


for many years has maintained branches 
in the Caribbean area and close relations 
with leading financial institutions in 
every commercially important city in 
South America. The Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Chase thus has a timely and 
well-rounded knowledge of business 
and financial conditions in Latin-Ameri- 
can markets. 

These facilities are placed at the dis- 
posal of our domestic correspondents 
and provide a valuable service for their 


own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CUSHING 
Caption for a Picture 


YES, THE young ladies in the photo- 
graph are making out their income tax 
returns. Their picture was taken in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau’s alcove of a 
New York City post office branch. 

Casting about for a snappy caption 
for this March headpiece, we did a bit of 
researching into what has been said, by 
wise men, about taxes. 

First, of course, is Shakespeare’s 
soothsayer who bids Caesar “Beware 
the ides of March.” Recalling the old 
Latin class jingle, “In March, July, 
Qctober, May, the ides are on the 15th 
day,” you readily see that the utterer of 
that warning prophesied better than he 
knew. 

And then there’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s classic observation, here set down 
as he wrote it in a letter of 1789: “Our 
Constitution is in actual operation; 
everything appears to promise that it 
will last; but in this world nothing is 
certain but death and taxes.” 

Thomas Paine said: ‘War involves 
in its progress such a train of unforeseen 
and unsupposed circumstance that no 
human wisdom can calculate the end. 
It has but one thing certain, and that is 
to increase taxes.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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and Banking. They reduce to a minimum 


FOREWARNED 
is FOREARMED 


the risk of financial loss and the attendant 
confusion which results from the fraudu- 
lent alteration or counterfeiting of checks. 


In fact, it can be fairly stated that since 


Day after day and night after night, the 


men and women of America’s Civilian 
Army of Defense are on guard. A mighty 
army — over 10,000,000 strong — competent, 
resourceful, specially trained. » » Ina 


significant, though less dramatic fashion 


the invention of Safety Paper by George 
La Monte in 1871, this product has played 
an increasingly important role in checking 
and controlling such abuses of our major 


medium of exchange—THE CHECK.» » Thus 


does La Monte help safeguard the myriad 


For eaten of La Monte 

Safety Paper see your 

Lithographer or Printer — or 
write us direct. 


La Monte Safety Papers serve the interests _ transactions that make up the Business of 


of preparedness and protection in Business War—and of Peace. 


IA MONTE PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, way Jersey 


oS The wavy wy ines are a La Monte trade mark 
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Children of the 
Garfield School, 
Washington, 
D.C., bring 110,- 
000 cents to the 
Treasury. This 
© was part of the 
Mint’s campaign 
>to keep small 
coins circulating 
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| Sidney Smith’s contribution to this 
‘symposium builds to the inevitable 
» climax: ‘‘ The schoolboy whips his taxed 
top; the beardless youth manages his 
) taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a 
taxed road; and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 
| seven per cent, into a spoon that has 
paid fifteen per cent, flings himself back 
upon his chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent, and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license fee of a hundred pounds for the 
privilege of putting him to bed.” 

Enough. Let’s talk about pleasant 
things—this issue of BANKING, for ex- 
ample. 


V.Q. 

Tue V ts for Victory, the Q for Quo- 
tient, and V.Q. is an informal, far- 
from-foolproof formula for measuring 
a bank’s contribution to the war. 

When you turn to page 23 to see what 
this is about remember that all we had 
in mind in presenting this measuring 
stick was to provide a few moments’ 
reminder of the variety of your wartime 
duties. 

However, maybe you'll find this little 
game something more than that. Try it! 


Anent W. F. Keyser 


HARDLY HAD our January issue 
teached the subscribers when Reader 
W. A. Puttport, Jr., secretary of the 
Texas Bankers Association, seized his 
fountain pen and a piece of paper, and 
burst into song—written, not vocal. 

Mr. PuiLpott’s inspiration was at our 
expense, for on page 91 he had read our 
familiar reference to his colleague, 
W. F. Keyser, Missouri association sec- 
retary, as “Bill.” And Mr. PHILpott 
proceeded to tell us rhythmically that 
Secretary KEYSER is known to every- 
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body, including Mrs. Keyser, as Frank. 

Well, we won’t go any further; neither 
do we make apologies. The story is com- 
plete in Poet PuiLpott’s eight verses, 
together with our back-to-the-wall and 
none too conclusive defense, on page 36. 

In the interests of accuracy it should 
be related how the poem reached us. 
Mr. Puivport of Texas sent it to the 
A.B.A.’s arch-Kansan, Colonel FRANK 
W. Srmmonps, senior deputy manager. 
And Colonel Stmumonps, being also an 
arch-friend of BANKING as well as an 
arch-lover of fun, delivered it gleefully 
to us. 


Victory Funds 


WE’RE STILL a month away from the 
next Victory Fund drive, but prepara- 
tions for it are under way and banks are 
laying their plans for the work they'll 
be doing to aid the Treasury. 

For a report on the plans for the 
April drive, as well as a breakdown of 
the statistics on the security purchasers 
in Drive No. 1, see ‘‘ Next on the Treas- 
ury Program,” page 26, and “Victory 
Fund Buyers,” page 27. 


Wanted: Bankers’ Letters 


THOUSANDS of bankers are now 
abroad, looking on foreign scenes with 
the Army or the Navy or the United 
States Marines. 

And they’re writing letters about their 
experiences. 

Perhaps you enjoyed the bankers-at- 
war stories we published last month in 
the Main Street department. You'll 
read with interest the similar material 
appearing in that place this month. 

We want more of the same thing: 
letters from bankers who are taking ac- 
tive parts in the great events of our 
times. And wherever possible pictures. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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THE LENGTH OF THE LINE 
MEASURES THE LOSS OF GOODWILL 


@ In front of a counter, outside an office door, mak- 
ing application for service, Americans everywhere are 
standing in line. They’ re doing it because they realize 
they have to. They’ re doing it but they’re not liking it. 
Slowness and inefficiency of operation due to lack of 
help are placing in jeopardy the most valuable asset 
a business can have — the goodwill of its customers. 


Key executives all over the country have met this vital 
problem of manpower shortage. They’ ve met it and 
they’ve licked it with Kardex visible record control 
systems. For Kardex is designed not only for efficient 
maintenance of important records, not only to place 
at your fingertips a clear, predigested picture of opera- 
tion progress, but to do that job with greatly curtailed 
or inexperienced help... easily, rapidly, accurately! 
And that all adds up to better service! 

In the Banking field, the use of Kardex in signature 
verification saves time for the teller who is unfamiliar 
with the regular customers. Kardex, too, exercises 
automatic control over mortgage and loan records, 
the visible signal instantly spotting need for action 
on payments in arrears. And, as a solution to a new 


and pressing problem, Kardex has been successfully 
employed in the control of ration coupon accounts. 
Kardex has enabled thousands of organizations to 
meet the problem of inadequate, untrained help. Let 
Kardex do the same for you! 


A Remington Rand Systems and Methods Engineer 
is ready to serve you. He and his associates have in- 
stalled Kardex Systems that have successfully met an 
infinite number of record control problems. Call your 
nearest Remington Rand office today for his compe- 
tent counsel and assistance! 


Kardex is now available 
in finely constructed, smart 
appearing wood cabinets 
designed for permanent use. 
Kardex employs no critical 
war materials, may be had 
without a priority rating. 
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just A MINUTE— 


Continued 


So—if you have a good letter from a 
former colleague who’s now wearing the 
uniform, won’t you send it to us, either 
in full or in part? 


Laski to Cadman to BANKING 


THIS ONE sounds like a double play. 

An article by Professor Haroip J. 
LasKI, British ultra-liberal, in The New 
York Times several Sundays ago, held 
that the propertied classes, not the 
masses, ruled Britain. 

Dr. Paut F. CapMAN, economist of 
the American Bankers Association, 
grabbed the Laski throw, so to speak, 
and made a pretty relay to BANKING. 

Maybe our metaphor is a bit foggy, 
but Dr. CapMANn’s “‘My Dear Mr. 
Laski,”’ page 24, isn’t. Maybe, also, this 
will be your first stop when you start 
reading this issue. That wouldn’t be a 
bad idea. 


English As She Is Spoke 


—in a Bank 


THAT ATTRACTIVE bank journal, The 
Teller, published monthly by The De- 
troit Bank, calls attention to the diffi- 
culties new employees—and customers 
as well—have with the jargon of the 
banking business. 

“The words we use in explaining and 
defining operations and transactions,” 
says the magazine, “have an entirely 


different meaning to the man and | 
woman on the street. As a supervisor, | 


THE 
PROBLEMS OF ILLEGIBILITY 


Some bank customers actually 
take pride in having signatures 
which can’t be deciphered. Ex- 
perienced bank people seem 
to be able to make sense out 
of these impossible scrawls 
but, right now, with frequent 
changes in personnel, it is 
costing the banks a lotto 
allow these customers the priv- 
ilege of illegibility. 

It isn’t alone a question of mis- 
sorting, because even after the 
checks have been posted cor- 
rectly, many are filed 
wrong. New custom- 
efs .. . strange sig- 
natures ... and 
new bank em- 
ployees combine 

to make these 


UXE 


errors more prevalent than ever. 


The “cure” lies in personalized 
checks. For $1.25 a customer 
can buy 200 checks imprinted 
and numbered and that small 
amount won't stop anyone. 
Seven customers out of ten 
will buy if you show them the 
attractive package we now 


supply to thousands of banks. 


Write for samples, publicity 
material, experiences of other 
banks. Speed up the work 
in your shop. Cut 
down on errors. 
Reduce check 
costs. Please 
more customers 
with Personalized 
Checks. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


NEEDED FOR 
COMPLETE 


sponsor or employee, you know what | 


the words mean, but does the party to | 
whom you are talking understand them | 


as you do? 


certainly,’ you say, 


PROTECTION 


but is | 


this actually the case. Imagine that you | 
are a brand new employee and have | 


never been inside a bank, and then see if 
the following terms and expressions 
make sense to you: ‘Run a block’; 


‘Prove this cash’; ‘Runa tape’;‘Takea | 


strike’; ‘Post the interest’; 
the cash,’ and the like . . . 


‘Balance 


New employee’s conception of a teller 
“balancing his cash” 


THE TELLER 
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Direct Wires to all Offices 


“People frequently misunderstand 
each other because they make different 
uses of the same words. You cannot ex- 
pect new people to understand what 
you mean if they do not even know what 
you are referring to. It might be a good 
idea, instead of talking banking jargon 
to new employees, to either talk their 
language or explain yours. The example 
explains itself.” 


A Word to Bank Directors 


ON LAST month’s Legal Answer Page, 
directors found a detailed discussion of 
their duties and liabilities, a question 
always pertinent, but particularly so in 
the early months of the year when many 
new directors are taking office. 

This month we continue to answer 
questions that concern board members. 
The information, you can be sure, is 
authoritative, and we venture to pre- 
dict that directors will find page 57 one 
of the most worth while in the entire 
magazine. 


Red Cross Month 


MarcH SEES the American Red 
Cross making its drive for the Second 
War Fund which is greater than the 
first because the need is greater. 

We are reminded that the Red Cross 
has problems like those of the business 
man—problems of planning, organiza- 
tion, personnel, distribution, production 
and finance, and that they can be met 
with the support of the American peo- 
ple. 

Collecting, assembling and _ storing 
millions of items from 10,000 communi- 
ties in the United States, and then ship- 
ping them to nearly every country, the 
Red Cross operates on a vast scale so 
that it can help wherever and whenever 
help is needed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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handy 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


to speed reference in active books, card files or 


salesmen's portfolios. 


Any index you want — typed, written or printed 
on the changeable inserts may be slipped into the 
MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and perma- 
nently attached in a moment. 
Genuine, original MAK- 
UR-OWN is sold in 
three widths, seven colors 


for all kinds of indexing. 


Easy to Use 


GO TO YOUR STATIONER FOR CLEAN, 
CONVENIENT MAK-UR-OWN INDEX TABS 
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HOME 
DEFENSE 


—our position 


DEFENDING our home position is 
a job that rests to no small degree 
upon the strong business institu- 
tions of this country. As such, 
these Companies stand prepared 
to support America’s way of life 
through the dispensation of 
unquestionably sound indemnity. 
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Put it 


on the Serap Pile, 


and see your Insurance Agent! 


OU can’t trust to luck, these days. Although war news may push 


this fact off the front page, it’s none the less true that crime has 


shown no abatement. In this case, burglars looted the safe of a county 


treasurer's office, obtaining more than $6,000 in currency and nego- 


tiable securities. Contrary to his agent’s recommendation, the county 


treasurer had insured the contents ef the safe for only $3,000. 


Illustrated on this page are other actual cases taken from U.S. F. & G. 


files, showing some of the hazards that demand complete insurance 


coverage as a safeguard against financial loss. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would 


your Doctor or Lawyer 


To help you avoid financial jolts, 
your local U.S. F. & G. agent places 
at your disposal knowledge of insur- 
ance—plus on-the-spot service in the 
payment of losses. He will be glad to 
make a Graphic Audit of your insur- 


ance—to help you guard against war- 
time risks which make such an audit 
imperative. Your U.S. F. & G. agent 
is one of thousands serving commun- 
ities throughout the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada. Consult him. 


US.F &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
and its affiliate, 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Offices 
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Baltimore, Md. 


STAMP THEFTS 
Total $9,722.86 


rJVHE assistant manager of a New York 

| igen office was a stamp collector . . . 
collecting $50 to $60 a week from the associa- 
tion’s stamp box. This amounted, over the 
years, to $9,722.86, but under a fidelity bond, 
U.S. F. & G. paid the claim. If you are hir- 
ing new, untried employees or carrying larger 
cash balances, or larger inventories, you need 
added protection against employee dis- 
honesty .. . now. 


Hit by a 
FALLING TRANSOM 


— by a falling transom when he 
slammed a door behind him, this man 
suffered a scalp wound and internal injuries. 
But the landlord was spared the trouble 
and expense of a lawsuit when U.S. F. & G. 
settled the claim out of court. If such an 
accident occurred in your home or business 
property, would you be protected against 
suit or claim? 


Boy breaks 
EXPENSIVE WINDOW 


HEN boy meets plate glass window, it’s 

bad, as a New York storekeeper dis- 
covered. A youngster swung on an awning 
causing an unattached support to strike and 
break the glass. Cost of this ‘‘swing session” 
was nearly $150.00. The glass was replaced by 
U. S. F. & G. under a plate glass insurance 
policy. Today plate glass is expensive and 
scarce. Are your display windows insured? 
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AMO FACTORY 


DANBURY. Connecticut 


January 18, 1943 


President, 


Mr. J.F- McFadden, 
mnity Company. 


American Credit Inde 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Mr. McFadden: 


s off to your Company on your Fiftieth 


Hat 
Anniversary! 


Itisa real pleasure to 
for, as you know, Qur two compan 
excellent relations over a long pe 
since we first purchased an Americ 
to protect our accounts receivable way b 


forty-seven years a£0- 


This long period, extend 
previous wars, through busines 
several depressions. is a more eloquent testimony 

of our esteem than any words I might write in praise 
of your Company. I know that our relations will 


continue to be as pleasant in the future. 


ing through two 
s booms, through 


next fifty years 


r efforts in the 
than already attained. 


greater success 
Sincerely yours, 


retary-Treasurer 


May you 
achieve even 
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Brighteners for Wartime Speeches 
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Where is your Blood Department?” 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Proceeds from the sale of the scrap metal 

obtained in demolishing this vault in the old 

Independence State Bank, Chicago, went to 
the Chicago service men’s centers 
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If this be advertising, make the most 
of it! 

Meanwhile, earmark pages 44 and 45 
for required reading. 


These, Too 


Mr. BRATTER’S article on War Bond 
inheritance problems and legal cases 
arising therefrom; Mr. BAum’s on the 
types of war damage insurance banks 
are buying; Mr. Powers’ discussion of 
the all-important personnel problem, 
with his suggested manning table for 
banks—these are a few of the other 
high spots in this March 1943 issue of 
BANKING. And Pvt. Enterprise marches 
on—on page 30. 


Paper Shortage 


By THE way, if the magazine seems to 
be “crowded ’”’—and frankly, it is—the 
reason is the paper curtailment. In 
common with other publications we have 
been obliged to reduce our consumption 
of paper by 10 per cent as compared 
with a year ago. Hence some omissions 
and curtailments were necessary. 

Candidly, we expect that further 
economies along this line will be forth- 
coming. We trust that in their execution 
we shall be able to maintain and even 
improve the magazine’s attractiveness 
and utility. 
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The Unconditional Surrender conference at 
Casablanca 


INTERNATIONAL 


March 1943 


INDUCTEES AND 


NEED TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Most men take some money with them when they 
leave for camp. They find, however, that cash is 
easily lost or stolen and is a constant worry. 


They have no safe to put it in, but, if before they 
start they change it into Travelers Cheques, their 
money is as safe as if it were in a vault. 


So, too, with visitors to camp. Relations and 
friends find that this means venturing into new sur- 
roundings—crowded trains, buses, planes. The cash 
they carry might also be lost or stolen. 


A suggestion from the bank that Travelers Cheques 
be used will be appreciated by your clients. 


If systematically followed, the sale of Travelers 
Cheques under today’s conditions can become an 
important revenue-producing activity. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


VISITORS TO CAMPS 
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Informative 

BOOKLET * 
dihvay.... WHAT 
THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes . . . The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 


Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections.Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet KC-73, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE NATIONAL 
PROSPECT 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Washington, D.C. 


\- | Government Credit 


Two RESOLUTIONS of particular in- 
terest to bankers have been introduced 
in the Senate. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry of Ne- 
braska offered a resolution asking the 
Byrd Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Non-Essential Expenditures to “in- 
vestigate the need for the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation and its 
reestablishment, to determine whether 
the making available of $225,000,000 of 
public monies for lending purposes is an 
essential or non-essential expenditure, 
and to determine whether the consolida- 
tion of all agricultural lending agencies 
of the Government, or the correlation of 
the functions of such agencies with the 
services of private lending agencies, 
would result in the conservation of pub- 
lic monies and release manpower and 
materials to other essential activities.” 

The other resolution, by Senator 
Hugh A. Butler of Nebraska would, in 
effect, provide for a full investigation 
and study of government credit agencies 
which are in competition, directly or in- 
directly, with each other or with other 
lending institutions. (President Hem- 
|ingway and Vice-president Wiggins of 
| the American Bankers Association were 
‘among those who appeared in opposi- 
| tion to reestablishment of the RAAC at 
| hearings by the Byrd Committee on the 
| Wherry resolution. Other action taken 
by the Association in connection with 
| the RAAC is reported on pages 33 and 
| 34 of this magazine.) 


iM urray Committee reports 


A PROGRAM for small business sub- 
| mitted to the Senate in a report of the 


||Senate Committee on Small Business 


| contains the five following “basic prin- 
ciples”: (1) Small business must be 
| more effectively used in war production; 
(2) small business must be more effec- 
| tively used in meeting essential civilian 
| needs; (3) small business requires assist- 
| ance in adjusting to certain war condi- 
|tions; (4) small business needs better 


access to capital; (5) if small business js 
to make its maximum contribution to 
American life, the Federal Government 
must improve its approach to small 
business problems. 

In the section of the report dealing 
with the necessity of helping small 
business adjust to lease, mortgage and 
inventory problems brought on by the 
war, the committee states that it “will 
endeavor shortly to introduce legisla- 
tion on this complex subject.”’ The com- 
mittee also plans to “investigate fully 
the need for an improved system of pro- 
viding equity capital as a means of aid- 
ing small business in the post-war 
period.” 


Small business financing 


CHAIRMAN Ecc es of the Federal Re- 
serve Board carries one step further the 
proposals to finance small business in 
the post-war period. In a letter to the 
Senate Small Business Committee Mr. 
Eccles suggests that: 

“Nor is the reconversion of small 
business to normal peacetime produc- 
tion the only problem to be met. A more 
difficult problem relates to smaller en- 
terprises which have not been fortunate 
enough either to continue their civilian 
production or to convert to war produc- 
tion. Some means must be found so that 
the great bulk of these small businesses 
can resume their place in the American 
economic structure following the war 
period. This might be done by preserv- 
ing their identity through some form of 
subsidy during the war period or through 
aiding their owners to reestablish them 
anew after the war. In any event, the 
social and political consequences of the 
extinguishment of a substantial part of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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LEADERSHIP 


Again, the Standard comes through, on time — and complete! 


Again, the new 1943 edition of the CCH Standard Federal Tax Service 
— despite the longest delayed and most sweeping Revenue Law ever en- 
acted, and all the attendant difficulties of this critical period — was deliv- 


ered in stride, on time, and with every detail and feature intact and in place! 


Complete even to all inclusive topical index, case table, citator, and full 
text of Regulations to date, with amendments in place! 


That takes foresight and planning and preparation. That takes skill and 
experience. That takes facilities and equipment and an organization with 


“know how.” That takes the desire and decision to meet and beat an ideal 
and a deadline. That takes leadership! 
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Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


EmPIRE STATE BLDG. 
NEw YORK 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 
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To produce a few hundred or 
many thousand copies of a 
form letter, just have your 
secretary type it directly on 
a Davidson offset plate, add 
signature with pen and ink, 
and in five minutes it’s ready 
to run. And you'll get clean, 
sharp impressions from first 
to last. 


With equal speed and effi- 
ciency it will reproduce from 
photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, or rubber 
plates. Color work, too, with 
accurate register and fine 
halftone results. 

Yes—this one machine will 
do all these things—and do 
them better and more eco- 
nomically. And only a David- 
son can give you all this in 
one machine. 


bits 


= 
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Lrscome. . -and soon, we hope. . .the day of 
Victory. It will be a day, too, when we Americans 
can put aside the building of tanks and guns and 
bullets to jump into the next big job ahead . 
the job of building for a peacetime world. And 
it’s none too early to start planning... now. 


In this new chapter of American history the 
Davidson is going to play an important part. 
Hundreds of industries, institutions, and Govern- 
ment departments have already experienced its 
exceptional efficiency in the production of office 
forms, form letters, advertising folders, station- 
ery, envelopes, and many other items. They’re 
getting a new high in quality at a new low in cost. 


Be ready for the day of Victory, Find out...now 
«+. about the Davidson, And, remember, though 
priorities govern all sales, it may not be as diffi- 
cult as you think to own a Davidson ,.. now. 


Get the 
questions and answers them full 
F act S ! Write for your copy... ps 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1024-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Our new booklet gives you the 
complete story—anticipates your 


NATIONAL PROSPECT-—Cont. 


the country’s smaller businesses and the 
transfer of their potential production 
and personnel to ever larger industria] 
and commercial corporations are too 
threatening to permit this problem to be 
neglected. We ought to devise the f- 
nancial mechanisms now whereby, after 
the war, not only the well-conducted 
small concerns already in existence can 
resume operations, but also new small 
enterprises can get started.”’ 

To this the committee, in its report, 
adds the following opinion: 


In developing a concrete program of this 
type, one of the chief difficulties lies in work- 
ing out an effective administrative mecha- 
nism. The committee feels that any small 
business loan program should use to the full- 
est degree the facilities of the local banks of 
the country. The banks are small business 
concerns themselves. Their knowledge of 
small business problems is based on the fact 
that they too suffer the headaches of small 
businessmen. When small business concerns 
face economic distress, the small local banks 
are in danger of losing both their customers 
and their investments. 

An improved credit system, however, is 
not the only method of giving small business 
better access to capital. The tax program 
might also be used for this purpose to a 
greater extent than at present, if such a pol- 
icy would have any material effect in pre- 
serving the system of small enterprises. 


Nugent plan 


OPA HAS mimeographed a 119-page 
document explaining how the Nugent 
plan of instalment credit in reverse 
would operate. None the less, the plan is 
not receiving an enthusiastic welcome 
among Congressmen. Some think the 
plan would not appeal to the public. 
Latest argument against it, based on 
the assumption that the plan would ap- 
peal, is that its operation would inter- 
fere with lend-leasing operations after 
the war, committing us to a “definite 
pattern of reconstruction at this time.” 


“What is Banking?” 


A PAMPHLET under the above title 
has been issued in England by Regi- 
nald McKenna, chairman of the Mid- 
land Bank. Concerning this pamphlet 
the London Statist commented that 
those planners, who include in their 
plans schemes for the abolition or the 
nationalisation of the banks, all assume 
that modern banking is a hopeless chaos 
of confused functions working to the 
detriment of the people and yet at the 
same time a skillfully contrived plot 
whereby a few avaricious and cunning 
men may grow rich on the fortunes or 
misfortunes alike of their customers. 
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Mr. McKenna, says the Statist, amply 
demonstrates one or two elementary 
truths which make this assumption 
grotesque. The banking system as we 
know it has evolved from the centuries- 
old experience of traders. It was not 
imposed, it grew; and it grew to meet 
changing needs. It conducts mankind’s 
most complicated business smoothly, 
efficiently and cheaply. Like all other 
businesses, it finds its ultimate master 
in the customer, with whom it suffers 
from time to time the handicap of state 
intervention. 


TAX COLLECTOR 


March 15th 


MANY persons are wondering if the 
public has made adequate preparations 
to meet the heavy income tax bill of 
March 15. Not only are the rates this 
year heavier than ever before, and the 
number of taxpayers greater, but, in- 
credible as it sounds, many people séem 
to have got the distinctly erroneous im- 
pression from all the talk about “for- 
giving 1942 taxes” that there will be no 
income tax to pay this March! 

The Treasury reports that between 
the 1940 and 1942 fiscal years the num- 
ber of income taxpayers grew from less 
than 4,000,000 to more than 14,600,000, 
and personal income tax collections 
from less than $1,000,000,000 to $3,- 
262,000,000. During the same two years 
tax assessments abated as uncollectible 
declined from 1.2 per cent of total col- 
lections to only 0.3 per cent. The num- 
ber of cases so abated were 0.1 per cent 
of total taxable returns. The fiscal 
year 1942 record compares most favor- 
ably with any year since 1921. Patriot- 
ism and high current income, it is 
hoped, will keep the record good in 
March. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
John L. Sullivan cautions, however, 
that past experience is no sure guide to 
what will happen. While national in- 
come is rising, and taxpayers have 
larger savings, due partly to the short- 
ages of goods, tax rates are much higher 
than ever before, and the number of 
persons subject to income tax has been 
greatly increased. 

In most districts, less than half as 
many réturns were filed up to February 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 
In Business 


Across the free peaceful border, 
Canadians looking southward and 
Americans looking northward for 
business meet on good-neighborly 
terms at the Bank of Montreal. 

For 125 years the Bank of 
Montreal has been furthering trade 
between the States and the Provinces, 
has seen the volume of inter-nation 
business gradually increase to great 
importance for both countries. 

Now the flow of trade is of ex- 
traordinary volume, due to the im- 
petus of common defense against 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


| 3 


a common foe; with this growth 
the Bank of Montreal keeps pace, 
doing its share to facilitate transac- 
tions across the border. 

We offer our modern, experi- 
enced correspondent service to 
American banks having business in 
Canada. We can be especially help- 
ful in matters of foreign exchange, 
now somewhat complicated because 
of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions of Canadian control. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


RECORD 
STORAGE 


provide theidealmethod for 


* storing all vital records 

* conserving current filing equipment 
* handling today’s overflow of records 
and above all they’!l do all three jobs 

most economically 
Madeof tough, corrugated fiber-board, 
strongly reinforced. Available in 23 
stock sizes, Used by such banks as: 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
Commonwealth Bank, Detroit 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 

Conserve your irreplaceable filing 
equipment by transferring to Liberties 
which require a minimum of critical 
material. 


FREE 
Copy of Our Manualof Record Storage 
Practice, and complete descriptive cir- 
cular. Write today. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Established 1918 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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1, 1943, as during the same period last 
year. In one district the number this 
year was only 700, compared with 
22,000 in January, 1942. The Treasury 
expects 35,000,000 individual income 
tax returns for 1942, and about 40,000,- 
000 for 1943 income. The outlook is for 
great congestion at collectors’ offices on 
March 15, and for loss of much valuable 
taxpayers’ and war workers’ time. 


Double talk? 


RANDOLPH PAUL’s prepared testi- 
mony on revision of income tax pay- 
ment methods makes reference to the 
“ partial or complete doubling’ of 
payments by individual taxpayers. 


Tax Savings Notes 


THOSE to whom budgeting for taxes 


| “Thanks for helping 


We are grateful for your help in difficult times. 
Here in the Bell System we have seen some 
43,000 of our people go into the armed services. 
Shortages of copper and other materials have 
made it impossible to add much-needed lines 
and equipment. 

We have been unable to install telephones for 
all who want them and many of our lines are 
overcrowded. 

Yet in spite of all this, telephone users have 
been tolerant and we have fewer complaints 
right now than at any time in the history of the 
business. Thanks a lot for understanding. 


is no special problem do not see much 
inducement in buying Tax Savings 
Notes. Not only is the effective interest 
rate low, the income from the notes js 
taxable, therefore involving bothersome 
bookkeeping, it is claimed. The latter 
difficulty, if found to be general, could 
be eliminated by paying a lower rate of 
return and making it tax exempt. 


Lend-lease post-war 


LEND-LEASE discussion, apart from 
party politics, is no longer concerned 
with the period of the war, but rather 
with post-war policy. On the one hand, 
a great many persons assume that lend- 
lease is just a method of helping allied 
combatants during the fighting. On the 
other hand are those who look upon 
lend-lease as here to stay for a number 
of years. Thus an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 25 opines that 
the United States may “have to con- 
tribute for years to the support of 
impoverished nations and peoples. That 
might necessitate a reduction in Ameri- 
can standards of living. . . .” In the 
same paper Walter Lippmann, colum- 
nist, is cited in similar vein, while Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is quoted as 
saying: “The time has plainly come 
when the business of the whole world is 
our business.” 

One who presumably disagrees with 
this view of post-war lend-lease is Rep- 
resentative Roy O. Woodruff of Michi- 
gan, who recently inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record a long article entitled, 
“Drainage of Natural Resources in 
United States is Causing Anxiety.” 


Fixed-price contracts 


Unver-Secretary of War Patterson, 
speaking on Army procurement, de- 
scribed the efforts to develop a modified 
fixed-price contract, following unsatis- 
factory experimentation with escalator 
clauses. Mr. Patterson stated: 


We believe that by a modified fixed-price 
form of contract, which we are trying to de- 
velop now, we can arrange for short-term 
price fixing, with the price to be readjusted 
at stated intervals, agreed upon in the con- 
tract, from time to time; the price for the 
first period to be firm, and then, after experi- 
ence has shown what conditions amounted to, 
we can arrive at negotiated prices for the re- 
maining units of the term. The contract will 
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be for the same quantity as at present and 
will read at the same price. There would be 
an opportunity for readjustment after, say 
the first six months, or whatever the ap- 
propriate period might be. 


As to renegotiation and profit-limita- 
tion, the Under-Secretary said: 

With the great variety of weapons and 
munitions that we have to buy, I don’t think 
any flat. profit limitation could have been 
worked out that would have been fairly ap- 
plicable to all kinds of producers. 

Then, you had the problem of after taxes 
and before taxes, whether the profit limita- 
tions applied before or after. I myself have 
never been a believer in a flat profit limita- 
tion, applicable to contractors who deal with 
the Government but not to industry gener- 
ally. 


Replacing lost Savings Bonds 


Tue Federal Reserve banks have al- 
ready accummulated a caveat list of 
many thousands of the numbers of 
Savings Bonds whose owners have lost 
or misplaced them. Loss of a Savings 
Bond should be reported promptly to 
the Division of Loans and Currency, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Chicago. 
A complete description should be sup- 
plied, including as much as possible of 
the following: Denomination of the 
bond, serial number, if serial number is 
not available, the place where pur- 
chased, the inscription, and the date. 

Upon receipt of this information, the 
Division of Loans and Currency will 
send a form to be filled out and returned. 

The lost bond may be duplicated 
without indemnity bond, unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury deems it to be 
in the public interest to require a bond 
of indemnity. Thus far, no indemnity 
bond has been required, but in any sus- 
picious case, the Treasury would do so. 

In the case of loss or destruction of 
Tax Savings Notes, the procedure is 
similar, excepting that claim should be 
fled with the Federal Reserve bank 
through which purchase was made. 

Tax Savings Notes, although in- 
scribed, are not regarded by the Treas 
ury as “registered securities” because 
no record of the names of owners is 
maintained in the Treasury. All such 


records are kept in the Federal Reserve 
banks. 
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“AS WE GO 
MARCHING 


ON” 


After little more than a year of war, 
America’s progress in raising and train- 
ing our armed forces and mobilizing the 
nation’s industry for war work has been 
little short of miraculous. 


Not only have we manned and equipped 
the greatest Army and Navy in our his- 
tory, but we have continued to supply our 
allies with the munitions needed for their 
war requirements. 


American bankers take pardonable pride 
in their contribution to this accomplish- 
ment—the financing of war industries, 
and the sale of Government War and 
Victory Bonds. 


The public can rest assured that their 
banks will spare no effort to speed the 
final Victory. 


-- LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $700,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New York 


HEAVY DUTY Quscrauce 


x «x «x for Wartime Risks 


Born in the crucible of 1863...tested and tempered 
in the wars and panics of four-fifths of a century, Fire- 
man’s Fund today is providing “heavy duty” protec- 
tion to meet the stress and strain of wartime America. 
* Girded with ample reserves, reinforced by an 80-year 
tradition of sound management, its group of com- 
panies are meeting the needs of policyholders when- 
ever insurable values are endangered or destroyed. 
* Like other old line capital stock companies, Fire- 
man’s Fund is represented in your community by your 
Home Town Agent—the man who sells ‘‘the right 
to feel secure.’’ Consult him... utilize his services 
... for mental comfort and your premium’s worth. 


STRENGTH + PERMANENCE « STABILITY 


Fine Automobile Marine + Casually Fidelity + Surely 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OCCIDENTAL * 


Insurance Company 


IREMAN'SS FUND 


FIREMAN'S FUND 


Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Indemnity Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago Los Angeles 


Boston 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1863 


Atlanta 


Communications With 


North Africa 


PRIVATE commercial telegrams be- 
tween North Africa and the United 
States have been stopped, with the ex- 
ception of certain cables between 
banking channels covering the trans- 
fer of funds and remittances. The De- 
partment of State has requested that 
this decision be given the widest pos- 
sible circulation among American 
businessmen. 


Sales tax 


SomE form of sales tax this year ap- 
pears to be likely. In a Brookings Insti- 
tution pamphlet, “‘Do We Want a Fed- 
eral Sales Tax?,” Charles O. Hardy 
endorses the idea. Of four possible kinds 


,| of sales taxes, a retail sales tax as a war- 


time measure has most arguments in its 
favor. It would have two important 
effects: increasing revenues, and curtail- 
ing consumer expenditures. Evasion 
would be almost impossible and costs of 
collection, moderate, Dr. Hardy holds. 

Contrary to claims by its opponents, 
the retail sales tax would not reduce the 
mass standard of living, since in war- 
time the supply of goods is inadequate 
anyway. Dr. Hardy favors a retail sales 
tax exempting housing, medical care, 
education and food. Possibly some serv- 
ices—of hotels, barber shops, etc.— 
might be taxed. 


Housing standards revised 


CONSTRUCTION of privately financed 
war housing projects during 1943 will be 
greatly facilitated by the revisions in war 
housing construction standards worked 
out recently by the War Production 
Board and the National Housing Agency, 
NHA Administrator John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., recently stated. While main- 
taining necessary emphasis upon strict 
economy in use of critical war materials, 
the revised standards will simplify the 
problem of adjusting the established 
building practice of the private building 
industry with the needs of the war 
housing program. 

From the standpoint of prospective 
war-worker occupants of new private 
war housing projects, one of the most 
important changes in the construction 
standards is the increase of 10 to 16 per 
cent in maximum floor area, permitting 
floor areas comparing favorably with 
the dimensions of a large proportion of 
the low-cost housing previously built. 

Another aid to builders in the revised 
standards is the removal of the ban on 
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yse of softwood finished flooring or of 
softwood subflooring. Similarly, the 
regions in which wood frame construc- 
tion may be used have been expanded. 
Procedures have also been simplified by 
diminating heating provisions from the 
war housing construction standards and 
supplanting these provisions by the 
War Housing Critical List, which gov- 
ems the types and quantities of critical 
materials which may be purchased 
through WPB preference rating orders. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


IN AFRICA 


The Royal Canadian Navy had its part to play in 
the United Nations’ expedition to North and West 
Africa. Seventeen Canadian corvettes and more than 


1,200 officers and men participated in convoying 
the greatest troop-carrying armada in history. 
Canadian sailors manned landing craft which car- 
ried Allied warriors through the surf to the African 
beaches. Six Canadian landing flotillas carried 
American troops and equipment in the attack on 
Oran, going in under fire in pitch darkness. 

Here, as well as on other seas of the world, Cana- 
dian ships and personnel acted in closest coopera- 
tion with the navies and land forces of the United 
States and Great Britain. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
out charge of government checks for 


non-depositors. This privilege will be } Head Office - Montreal New York Agency - 68 William Street 
extended only to the first endorser. N This advertisement is published in the belief that our American Neighbours 

with many employees not having bank 
accounts of their own, the cashing of 
government checks has been somewhat 
troublesome. On paydays it was cus- 
tomary to see long queues of persons in 
the Treasury corridors waiting to cash 
their government checks. This new 
method will relieve congestion in the 
Treasury, but put the corresponding 
burden on banks. 


Cashing government checks 


By AN arrangement with the Treas- 
ury, District of Columbia banks in 
February commenced the cashing with- 


New YORK TRUST 
CoM PANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


At The Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 


follow the private passageway 


Mule’s birthday 


THE Congressional Record tells of the 
48th birthday of the mule owned by Ed 
Davis, Negro farmer of North, South 
Carolina. For this contribution to the 
war the country is indebted to Repre- 
sentative Hampton P. Fulmer and to 
the Treasury of the United States, 
which we understand, pays the $50- “4 79% reduction in room rates 
per-page cost of printing the Congres- fe Say aie TEN 
sional Record. This venerable mule, iy ROCKEFELLER 
whose birthday was thus noted by the : PLAZA 
Congress of the arsenal of democracy, 
is, we are informed, not for sale. if and his 

In the same issue of the Record a full ’ Orchestra in the 
page is devoted to the life of Robert E. a * 

Lee, at the instance of Representative q Nightly except BUY 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee; a column Sundays WAR 
is set aside by Representative Lane of HOTEL 


Massachusetts in recognition of “The ROOSEVELT nae 


Patient Postman.” The 100th anni- MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK * 
versary of the birth of William McKin- BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ley drew less than a column. eee 


direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
cheerful rooms . . . delicious food 
... and a restful atmosphere. At- 
tractive rooms with bath from MADISON AVENUE 
$4.50. AND 40TH STREET 


100 BROADWAY 
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Men of Mettle 


Our men of mettle in the armed forces will 


smash their way to complete Victory. 


Their mettle is backed by faith in themselves, 


in their leaders and in the people on the home front. 


It is the job of the people at home to match 


the METTLE of our men on the firing line with 


every bit of METAL we can put into their hands 


in the form of planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammuni- 


tion and all the other needed materials of war. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


E OUTLOOK. Business continues to be very 
good, with a question mark. All indexes show what 
an inspiring job industry, labor and finance are do- 

ing to carry the war to success but statistics do not 
reveal much about the real condition of business. 

To get the answer to this question we must fall back 
on the familiar wartime paradox: the higher our inflated 
national income goes, the less we have. When we reach 
the peak of war production we also reach the bottom of 
production for civilian use. Even those who now enjoy a 
heaping, unaccustomed share of prosperity, know that 
the more money there is floating around, the less there 
are of things to eat and wear and enjoy. 

So from every section of the country a high rate of ac- 
tivity is reported but optimism should keep its fingers 
crossed. 


® QUICK GLANCES. In the face of the March tax 
date and disillusionment for many, the easy-come 
easy-go feeling is persistently everywhere. It prevails 
even in those areas where no war contracts have spilled 
millions. 


® RETAILERS, particularly small independents, are 
having serious trouble getting goods to sell. This is a gen- 
eral condition extending all over the country. Inven- 
tories are decreasing, help is hard to get and keep, and 
the competitive advantage of chain organizations is 
increasing. 


@ FARMERS and ranchers need men and machinery to 
meet the higher production quotas set for this year. 
Time is the most vital factor, because help required in 
April will not be worth much in June. A good long run 
answer to the farm manpower shortage is an uninter- 
rupted supply of mechanical equipment. Already too 
many farmers have been impelled to sell livestock and 
curtail operations in whole or part because they see too 
much trouble ahead. 

Largely because of these two basically unfavorable 
situations, coupled with the fact that both farmers and 
retailers have just finished a good year, DEBTS ARE 
BEING LIQUIDATED and the demand for credit 
from these directions is declining. 

There is still much talk about the plight of SMALL 
BUSINESS, whether retailer, farmer or manufacturer. 
The discussion is a continued story, a perpetual serial or 
a subject of conversation like the weather, with just as 
much being done about it. 

If the answer lies in some system of subsidizing the 
business casualties of the war, it might be simpler to call 
it that and go ahead. 

Regardless of the good and bad features of the 48-hour 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


week, it would seem to be a cautious step in the broad 
trend toward WORK OR FIGHT. There is still quite a 
big distinction between the handling of workers and 
fighters. The individuals who don uniforms enter upon 
what amounts to a 168-hour week and their employment 
has certain other features in equally sharp contrast to 
that of civilians. 


® HELP WANTED. Of all the shortages encountered 
since the war began, the one now emerging in first place 
is manpower. The lack of materials, housing, plants and 
machinery were fairly well anticipated but each new 
indication that our effort tends to outrun our population 
has come as a surprise. Also surprising is the roundabout 
approach to the only possible solution, which is more 
people working longer. 


@ OTHER SHORTAGES. There are certain shortages 
which have not had the study they merit. They might be 
called the six great lacks: 

More understanding of the size of the war task. 

More effort for the common good and not for personal 
benefit. 

More willingness to accept necessary inconvenience 
and sacrifice. 

More cooperation with public authorities entrusted 
with essential controls. 

More realization of what it will mean if the anti-infla- 
tion controls fail. 

More progress in Washington toward clearing up cer- 
tain questions which have kept the public guessing for 
too long a time. 


@ FOR EXAMPLE, in combatting inflation and doing 
everything necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
war, public education is more important than enforce- 
ment machinery. However, the best kind of public edu- 
cation under the circumstances would be to answer some 
of the questions that are disturbing the public mind. It 
would be more effective than persuading, preaching, 
scaring and exhorting. 

What steps will be taken to suppress the black market 
in foodstuffs and all scarce goods? How can law abiding 
citizens and dealers be protected and rewarded? 

What taxes will be paid this year and next? 

What steps will be taken to safeguard the purchasing 
power of the dollar? 

Will some form of compulsory or induced saving or in- 
stallment buying in reverse take the place of voluntary 
savings bond purchases? 

How far will the idea of the manpower draft be 
carried? 

What will be done to stop hoarding of currency? 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 


Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 


to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 


Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces. 


We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significahce. 


President 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 

Companies . $ 20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 71,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans . . . « 383,779.32 
Real Estate . 3,879,315.95 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 daysdue. —_7,666,305.78 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . « 


1,076,289.00 
135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 49,707,620.00 
11,017,422.00 
4,521,522.00 
813,505.75 
59,045.61 


Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 
Capital . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Assatiation of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual Decem- 
ber 31st market values, total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 

lus to Policyholders would be increased to 
$54,304,502.42. 


Reserve for 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L.Crarke Cxarves G. MEYER 
Wiuam L. DeBost Witrreo Kurta 
Eowin A. Bayes Gorvon S. RENTSCHLER 
Rosert GoELeT Hersert P. 


Frank E. PARKHURST Grorce McANENY 
Guy Cary Harovp V. Situ Harvey D. Gisson 
Freperick B. ADAMS 


x THE HOME « 
Srdurance Conpany 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE e 


MARINE INSURANCE 


THE HOME, THROUCH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for 
general distribution. It is available for review, through local Burroughs offices, to 
industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems. 


a real contribution” 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 

and installation men were working with ordnance 

plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 

ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 

ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 

outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 

accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 

MANUFACTURING detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 
FOR WAR methods and machines being used to handle practically 


“Wass every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 
equipment for the Army Air : 

Forces, and the manufacture BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Burroughs figuring and DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

accounting equipment for the 

Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 

ment and the nation’s many 

war activities, are the vital 
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There’s a quick, easy way to win new 
customers—to render valuable service to 
thousands of workers, and to increase 
profits for you: a Special Checking 
Account Service designed to fit your 
individual needs. 

When you offer your own individual- 


venience, safety, economy, freedom from 
minimum balance requirements, and a 
saving of time and tires. 

Todd’s Special Checking Account Ser- 
vices include material and plans for 
securing worth-while new business— 
tested and proved. These will help you 


to build a sizable volume of new accounts 
on a paying basis. 
For more information, mail coupon. 


ized system based on our diversified 
plans, you provide every feature that 
appeals to prospective customers: con- 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


I should like to have more details about the Todd Special Check- 
ing Account Services and the promotional material that helps 
get profitable accounts. 


ROCHESTER 


OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT’S YOUR V. Q.? 


Grade your bank and estimate its Victory Quotient by setting down a point score on the following ways to 


serve. Allow ONE for “just so-so”; TWO, for “fair”; THREE, “OK”; and Four, “all-out.” (No cheating!) 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Treasury Financing 16. Is your ration banking machinery working?... [_] 
. Participation in War Bond payroll deductions. . 
. Soliciting and handling War Bond deduction Serving the Service People 
plans for industries? Oo 17. Alertness to possibilities of check cashing and 
3. Selling War Savings Bonds, Stamps, and Tax Gannnon of funds? 
Anticipation Notes?. nea 18. 
4. Cooperating with Victory Fund .. 


. Purchase of Victory Fund securities for bank’s Conservation 


. Originating and adapting ideas for conserving 


Production 
: Soliciting and making war production loans?. . 


After Hours 


. Employees encouraged to serve regularly in 
civilian defense and similar home-front ac- 


. Cooperation with Victory Book and similar 
morale-building campaigns? 


’ . Maintaining contact with former employees in 
Helping at the Controls the armed services? 


. Confining loans, so far as possible, to essential 
And Last But Not Least 


. Promoting the war effort in every possible way 
. Any systematic campaign against currency through various advertising media? 
hoarding? 
15. Aiding Treasury in foreign funds control?.... Well, how does it add up? 
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5 
6. Radio or platform talks in connection with manpower?............. ccesenceccenecess [J 
Treasury financing?...................00:- a 20. Originating and adapting ideas for conserving 
| 21. Originating and adapting ideas for conserving 
8. Handling war plant payrolisr............... 
9. Making FHA insured loans to war workers for a C 
construction, conversion or purchase?........ 22 
10. Aggressiveness in seeking and making farm 
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My Dear Mr. Laski 


PAUL F. CADMAN 


In the Magazine Section of “The New York Times” of 
January 24, 1943, PROFESSOR HAROLD J. LASKI of the 
University of London answers his own question, ‘‘Who Are 
the Real Rulers of Britain?” He holds that his country is 
governed by the property owners and that the majority of the 
voters simply take the program. In his conclusion he pays a 
subtle compliment to “ capitalist democracy,” and expresses 
the wish that it will have the wisdom to achieve the Four 
Freedoms, and especially the ‘‘ Freedom from Want.” 

A week later, CAPTAIN L. D. GAMMANS, a Conservative 
Member of Parliament, replied to DR. LASKI in the same 
publication. 

Dr. CApDMAN, economist of the American Bankers A sso- 
ciation, makes some interesting points in rebuttal to DR. 
LaskI in the article herewith. 


article in The New York Times of January 31 by 

the statement that most of his arguments would 
be met today in Great Britain itself with ribald laughter, 
he is expressing a realistic opinion about the England of 
the hour, but when he suggests that the article was writ- 
ten for American consumption he confirms a feeling 
which many of Dr. Laski’s readers in this country have 
formed. 

Dr. Laski knows the United States intimately. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has been a visit- 
ing professor at American universities. As recently as 
1940 his lectures on the American presidency delivered 
at the University of Indiana were printed by an Ameri- 
can publisher. The series, which appeared in 1933, en- 
titled “Democracy in Crisis,” definitely includes our 
democracy in its indictment. 

There are many philosophical liberals in the United 
States devoted to Dr. Laski’s teachings. Some of them 
now occupy high places of authority from which their 
influence extends. Therefore, when Dr. Laski attempts 
to prove that England is governed by a self-perpetrating 
propertied class, by implication he may be raising an 
issue which bears vitally on our participation in the war. 


We Captain Gammans replies to Dr. Laski in an 


THE OWNERSHIP of private property 
is an essential part of the American 
democratic way of life, just as in 
England it has its roots deep in the 
lives and character of the people. Our people would be 
deeply concerned if there were any concerted attempt to 
prove that we are fighting for some other form of govern- 
ment, the shadowy outlines of which forecast the aboli- 
tion of the institution of private property. 

Radicalism is like a silk hat; one has to be qualified to 
wear it. Dr. Laski has dissected and rejected so many 
political institutions and is so forthright in his espousal 
of collectivism that he would probably classify himself 


Private 
Property 


“The ownership of private property is an essential part 
of the American democratic way of life,” says Dr. Cadman, 
“just as in England it has its roots deep in the lives and 
character of the people.” 


CUSHING 
A street scene in York, England 


as a radical. However, the depth and quality of his 
scholarship and his intellectual integrity amply qualify 
him for dissidence. 

He opens his case against the British propertied “rul- 


” 


ers” with an aphorism from St. Simon which sets the 
stage for the attack on property. In the history of eco- 
nomic doctrines the name of Claude-Henri, the Count of 
St. Simon, is so closely identified with collectivism that 
he is usually called one of the founders. This playboy 
nobleman followed his love of adventure by taking part 
in the American Revolution, soon after which he was 
liquidated by the French Revolution. Having the nat- 
ural aptitude for speculation, he retrieved his fortune 
and attempted to persuade some of his fellow capitalists 
to establish a gigantic bank to finance public works, an 
effort strongly prophetic of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. St. Simon came to a sad end and died in 
poverty and dependence, but his disciples wrote his 
name into history by taking up one of his political hob- 
bies; namely, reform of the institution of private prop- 
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CUSHING 


Main Street in Clatskanie, Oregon 


erty. As is often the case, the zeal of the disciples outran 
that of the master, and his spiritual progeny took a 
forthright stand for its abolition. 

There is none of the fantastic décor in Dr. Laski’s 
thinking which characterizes the cult of St. Simonian- 
ism. The early disciples went so far as to declare for a 
complete and all-inclusive community of interests. They 


even invented a garment, the “culotte du solidarité,” 
which might be translated the “brotherhood trousers,” 
not because they were a uniform, but because no brother 
could put them on or take them off without the assist- 
ance of another. 

NEVERTHELESS, Dr. Laski is a col- 
lectivist at heart. It is difficult to be- 
lieve in his wistful hope that the 
“capitalist democracy” will survive 
to be the defender of the Four Freedoms. The language 
of his argument is enlightening. Such terms as “the rul- 
ing classes,” ‘the masses,” “ privileges associated with 
ownership,” “interests which own and control the in- 
struments of production,” are part of the collectivist’s 
vocabulary. 

It is clear that Dr. Laski believes that the propertied 
classes rule Britain, and it is also clear that he disap- 
proves. Would he be equally disturbed to contemplate a 
similar situation in the United States? If so, let it be said 
that the question does not interest the American public 
at all. For outright social reform and comprehensive so- 
cial legislation, the present American administration has 
set an all-time high, but there is no significant element 
in the electorate which cares a whoop about the fact that 
the President of the United States is a millionaire. The 
chances are that there are relatively few Senators and 
Congressmen of great wealth today and there are equally 
few, if any, who actually represent vested interests or 
large financial combinations. But the presence or ab- 
sence of men of wealth in the 78th Congress is not an 
issue and there is no prospect of making one of it. 


Collectivist’s 
Vocabulary 
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For MORE than a decade Federal fis- 
cal policies have been definitely di- 
rected toward the redistribution of 
wealth—a process which has too of- 
ten crossed the border of confiscation, and one which in 
its excesses has robbed the country of both initiative and 
enterprise. Nevertheless, the ownership of private prop- 
erty is still a fundamental in our polity, and indeed it 
cannot be divorced from our constitutional government. 
Neither property nor the so-called propertied classes 
rules America today. Were such a question to be injected 
into the American political scene, the electorate would 
straightway make it clear that it is not interested in 
class-conscious doctrine and that it does not propose to 
elect its leaders on the basis of possessions or no pos- 
sessions. 


*Sull 
Fundamental” 


SOMEONE might find it a stimulating 
exercise to trace the history of states- 
manship, particularly the story of 
those men who have been accorded 
high and prominent recognition. It probably would not 
be difficult to show that there have been about as many 
leaders from the ranks of privilege as from the ranks 
without privilege. Isaiah was the scion of a noble family. 
Nevertheless, he exercised a profound influence in the 
corrupt court of Hezekiah on behalf of justice and fair 
play. History records that the Messiah, whose coming he 
foretold, was the son of a carpenter. For our own coun- 
try, the comparison between Washington and Lincoln 
would be to the point. These two, perhaps the only 
names in American history whose greatness enjoys 
unanimous assent, could easily be classified as a “‘have”’ 
and a “have not.” 

As often in our national life as wealth has become an 
instrument for power, the correctives have been applied. 
To be sure, Mammon has survived; it will always 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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Next on the Treasury Program 


Washington, D.C. 
HE Treasury’s Victory Fund organization is being 
[nade ready for the Second Victory Fund Drive 
next month. At this writing neither the goal nor 
the types of securities to be offered had been set. George 
Buffington, Assistant to the Secretary, in charge of 
Victory Fund matters, and his assistants have been 
busily: laying the gioundwork for the next campaign. 
In fact, the December drive was scarcely out of the 
way before preparations were started for the one to 
come in April. Bankers are expected again to play a 
leading part. 

In all key cities executive managers of the Victory 
Fund committees are planning expansion of their 
organizations. For the December drive about 80 re- 
gional managers were appointed, and it is expected that 
the number will be materially increased before the 
April campaign. Each Federal Reserve district is also 
building up its prospect lists with the cooperation of 
bankers, who, because of their knowledge of their com- 
munities are in a position to be of invaluable assistance. 

Federal Reserve bank presidents, at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington, reviewed their experience during 


Government Securities and Bank Deposits 


This chart shows the relationship, in percentages, between 
bank deposits (exclusive of interbank deposits), the admitted 

assets of 36 life insurance companies, and the amount of 
government securities owned by banks and the companies 


Billions of dollars 
100 


GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 
OWNED 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
(ADMITTED ASSETS) 


June — Jan. |! June June Jan. 
1938 1942 1943 1938 1942 1943 
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the December drive, and made recommendations to the 
Treasury for solving some of the problems then dis- 
closed. A few days later, President W. L. Hemingway 
and the American Bankers Association committee dis- 
cussed with Treasury officials plans to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of commercial bankers. One proposal was 
the appointment of an A.B.A. liaison man in each 
Federal Reserve district where desirable, to bring com- 
mercial bankers into closer contact with the work 
of the Victory Fund committees. 

Conferences at the Treasury were also scheduled with 
representatives of the securities industry, the life in- 
surance group, labor unions and other groups, which 
will help in the Government’s money-raising campaign. 

A broad publicity and educational program is being 
planned in Washington. The Treasury hopes that 
sponsored advertising, which proved so effective in 
December, may again be forthcoming. A Victory Fund 
sales manual is being prepared in the Treasury and will 
be distributed to all volunteer workers in March. Use 
of special radio programs is under consideration. 

Speakers’ bureaus, organized by the Victory Fund 
committees, are now in process of formation. Meetings 
of Victory Fund workers are being held throughout the 
country, as part of a program to educate the salesmen 
and familiarize them with the task and the best way 
to perform it. 

Members of the Treasury’s Victory Fund staff in 
Washington have been visiting the various Federal 
Reserve districts to lay plans to insure a smoother 
working organization. It is expected that executive 
managers, most of whom are paid employees, will be 
called to Washington for a joint conference before the 
April drive begins. A similar conference in Washington 
is scheduled with publicity directors of the Federal 
Reserve district committees. 


Is THE current preparations, a special effort is being 
made to simplify the descriptive circulars and other 
sales literature and to hold the number of mailing pieces 
to a minimum, thus avoiding unnecessary expense. 
Attractive posters will be provided for counter and 
window display in banks. 

Treasury officials are working with State and munici- 
pal authorities in an effort to smooth out legislative 
hindrances to the purchase of certain types of Treasury 
securities for pension, trust, sinking and other public 
funds. 

As President Roosevelt pointed out in his recent 
budget message, expenditures which will exceed 100 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1943-44, occasioning 
“a [financing] task of tremendous magnitude.” By 
meeting this task squarely, the President added, ‘ 
will contribute substantially to the war effort and clear 
the ground for successful reconstruction after the war.” 

The task involves not only careful preparation and 
planning by the Treasury, but the wholehearted co- 
operation of the banking fraternity. 
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The collateral benefits obtainable through the use of a 
bank manning table plan should be of interest even to 
bankers who conscientiously believe that no Selective 
Service deferment should ever be requested for bank people. 

Expressions of reaction to the proposed plan would be 
appreciated. We suggest that you pay particular attention 
to the last paragraph of the article. 

Mr. Powers ts Director of Customer and Personnel 
Relations, American Bankers Association. 


PRACTICAL procedure for obtaining temporary Se- 
A lective Service deferments for “necessary bank 
men” was discussed at length in the American 
Bankers Association’s recent series of bank personnel 
clinics and, it must be admitted, quite a number of the 
personnel officers in attendance expressed the opinion 
that the suggested procedure involved too much record- 
ing and preparatory work. They were not too favorably 
inclined “to go to all that bother,” and their attitude 
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A Manning Table for Banks 
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MANNING TABLE 
Schedule B 


ADDITIONAL FUTURE LABOR NEEDS 


changed only after considerable time was spent in re- 
viewing the seriousness of the general manpower situ- 
ation and discussing the deferment procedure—known 
as the Manning Table Plan—now being voluntarily 
followed by employers in essential activities. For the 
information of other bankers who may not have kept 
in close touch with the development and use of the Man- 
ning Table Plan, we offer here a few points that may be 
of interest. 

In November 1942, following the introduction of the 
plan which had been developed by the War Manpower 
Commission and the Selective Service System, official! 
instructions and forms for bringing about the orderly 
withdrawal of workers from war industries for the armed 
forces were made available to war contractors and 
operators of essential civilian activities. 

The manning table is a list of jobs, not men. It lists, 
with appropriate supporting data, the different kinds 
of jobs in a plant, from the standpoint of the type 
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Commercial Tellers 


OCCUPATIONAL IDENTIFICATION DATA 


OCCUPATIONAL 


BANK JOB TITLE | 
DICTIONARY TITLE | 


1 2 


Head Teller 


Head Teller 1-06.04 | 0 


DICTIONARY 
CODE 


March 1, 1943 


PRESENT NUMBER EMPLOYED 
TRAINING 
| WHITE OTHER 
| TOTAL 
| (MONTHS) 
| MALE 


FEMALE | MALE FEMALE 


6 


Paying and | Teller I 


Receiving Teller | 


1-06.02 


Pay Roll Teller Teller I 


Department 


1-06.02 


(Note: The training periods shown in column 4 are just arbitrary figures used for this illustration.) 
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UP- TRANS- CURRENT 
GRADED FERRED| MONTH 


11 


of workers needed and the number of workers needed 
for every kind of job. It also shows the essential 
characteristics needed by each worker for each job, 
and the estimated length of time required to replace 
each worker. Other information recorded includes the 
time required to train new workers, jobs which can be 
filled by handicapped workers and women, and the 
number of additional employees who may be needed by 
the employer in order to reach peak production. 

The War Manpower Commission emphasizes that 
total war requires each person in the nation to per- 
form as nearly as possible the task for which he is best 
equipped. The Commission points out that the need of the 
armed forces will eventually compel the induction into 
active military service of practically all men who can 
meet the age, physical, and other requirements. Thou- 
sands of such men must be released to the military forces 
by war industry and other so-called essential activities. 
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The manning table provides the basis for the withdrawal 
of such workers at a rate which will permit the training 
of replacements not suitable for active military service. 

After the table has been prepared by the employer, 
the information contained therein is used by him to set 
up a replacement schedule which, in addition to other 
data, shows the name, age, Selective Service Classifi- 
cation, and “necessary man” status of every employee 
for whom an occupational deferment is going to be 
requested. The replacement schedule, after acceptance 
by the state director of Selective Service and review by 
the Regional War Manpower Commission director, is 
used to support the formal deferment request filed by 
the employer with each employee’s local Selective 
Service board. 

The accompanying reprints from the November 1942 
issue of Factory Management and Maintenance picture 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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Pvt. Enterprise on the Beam 


ANKERS must keep a weather-eye on the widen- 
ing industrial horizons. Let Pvt. Enterprise 
take you Ad-venturing through current avia- 

tion advertising copy. 

In no time, American engineering and production 
genius out-stuked the Stukas in height, flight and 
jight—not to mention the uncanny accuracy of calling 
shots on military objectives from the clouds. When a 

“ Mustang “kicks” a Nazi troop train . . . when a 
Corsair dives on a Jap cruiser . . . when a Flying 
Fortress or a Liberator takes off for a 2,000 mile 
trip . . . there’s a codrdination of skill by pilot and 
craft that was impossible two short years ago. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE, aviation holds 

: the greatest opportunity of the modern age for the 
development of travel and trade. . . . New jobs for 
Some day—" Sunday” driving may include screaming dives, 


men and machines, new horizons for banking and 
tight twists and turns at blinding speeds : 
commerce. 


Maybe you'll decide that it is healthier higher in the ozone. 
So you'll slap on a sub-strat mask, climb to 35,000 feet and 
breathe all right thanks to specialists in compressible gases 


You live in Chi., but prefer that corner grocer in Peoria? 
Then just wheel out your trusty air flivver, get there and 
back in time for a nap, before the week-ending in-laws arrive 


A simple little wire mesh—one of the 
amazing war products—will lay an airfield 
anywhere. You may have your own, some 
day in the post-war era—maybe put 
it away at night. It might come in colors, 
and monogrammed—who knows? 
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SKETCHES BY BOB KIRKPATRICK 


The vanguard of the cargo planes of the future are 
already on their way carrying munitions and supplies 
to farflung outposts. “Ship-by-Air” will become as 
familiar as rail express. Capacity and tonnage, 
outclassing anything built, is already in blueprints. 

How simple it all becomes when you study the new 
global map—the Air Map. There are no more 
surface barriers. Air is one unit, boundaryless and 
universal, Distance as the crow flies is minimized 
as America gives a new-born industry its head. 


A AIR MAP. 1943 


BOMBAY 


SHANGHA| 


CAPE TOWN! 


HONOLULU 


NEw YORK 


DE VANEIRO 


SANTIAGO 


We'll still need ships, and motor vehicles, and trains. 
We'll still need more and more of them, because 
airpower will increase that need in many ways. And 
this fellow we call Pvt. Enterprise, who is responsible 
for the technological advance of aviation, has his 
hand in every other product in America as well. 

These things are no more fantastic than the 
dream of the Wright brothers which we accept as 
commonplace fact right now. 
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METHODS anu IDEAS 


New Business 


ness these days are few and far between. Regula- 

tions and restrictions have all but closed the 
lending field, except war financing; the consumer makes 
fewer and fewer demands—he has nothing to buy on 
time and won’t have for the duration; there is no more 
building and no more mortgages. This situation narrows 
it down to everyday over-the-counter services, of which 
the best example is probably checking accounts. 

This line of reasoning, backed by the moral about the 
grass always being greener, prompted the PEOPLES- 
PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY to launch a drive for no- 
minimum-balance accounts. It netted 4,000 more for 
the books—100 per cent over the quota—and uncovered 
hitherto unsuspected sales talent among employees. 

All members of the staff were invited to participate in 
the campaign; most did. The leader of one team, a 
member of the bank’s building maintenance division, 
brought in 203 customers. Four tellers were credited 
with more than 100 accounts each. Of the active 
participants whose sales records were above average, 
only a fraction held regular jobs which bring them in 
daily contact with the public, where selling and per- 
formance are important. 

To stimulate the spirit of contest, the employees were 
divided into two groups and, borrowing some of the 
spirit of the times, one was designated ‘‘Spitfires’”—the 
other ‘‘Bombers.” Subdivisions were identified by 
squadron numbers. 

“The campaign demonstrated, among other things,” 
observes Gwilym A. Price, president of the trust com- 
pany, “that if given the opportunity, almost any bank 
employee can sell. It’s simply a matter of bringing the 
talent to the surface. 

“We opened the way for our people and under- 
took to insure them a ready reception by means of a 
comprehensive advertising program. This included the 


tee for developing profitable new busi- 


Good natured 
cartoons get 
across the 
selling points 
for checking 


services 
Gas rationing, tire shortage and public transportation prob- 


lems make a checking account more valuable today than 
ever before. Open a checking account at State-Planters 
Bank. Pay all bills by check by mail. You can deposit by 
mail, too, with a State-Planters Bank checking account. 


This card 
slipped in 
passbooks 
and passed 
around by 
depositors 
helps spike 


rumors 


out of all of us. 
If it’s a rumor, kill it. If it's a secret, keep it. 


Compliments of 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK oF YONKERS, N. Y. 


use of just about every medium known to advertising— 
newspapers, radio, outdoor posters, street car cards, 
direct mail, lobby displays and folders. 

“We featured the absence of a service charge and the 
elimination of a minimum balance requirement. We also 
reminded our prospects of other advantages—the con- 
venience of paying with checks, the time-saving element, 
other economies in making routine payments, the 
protection of funds and the opportunity for an orderly 
conduct of personal affairs. 

“Then as a special sales incentive to our employees,” 
explained Mr. Price, “we distributed cash prizes at 
meetings during the 12 weeks of the campaign with a 
series of grand awards at the end. All but the officers 
were eligible to participate in these awards. 

““Of course we did not overlook the vast possibilities 
in the 86,000 persons who come to our bank each month 
to cash payroll checks, and those who with cash pay 
utility bills, make payments on mortgages and persona! 
loans and pay rents. These persons constituted a rich 
reservoir of prospects, and it was freely tapped. 

“Then, too, we had as prospects large numbers in the 
Pittsburgh area enjoying the prosperity of recent times, 
many of whom had had no previous need (and of course 
no opportunity) for bank service. 

“Although more than 4,000 new accounts were 
secured, even these results cannot be looked upon as 
final, because new accounts continue to be opened which 
can be traced to the campaign effort.” 


Promotion Gauge 


A RECENTLY published survey of the advertising con- 
ducted by the savings banks of metropolitan New York 
gives an answer to “What services are being promoted 
in the war picture and how much?” Of the literature dis- 
played in these banks within easy reach of depositors and 
customers, savings bank life insurance received the most 
prominence—approximately 20 per cent of all booklets 
and folders are on this subject. The rest follow in this 
order: banking-by-mail, 8 per cent; safe deposit boxes, 8 
per cent; War Bonds and Stamps, 5 per cent; amortized 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Sees Socialized Credit in Loan Plan of RACC 
A.B.A. President Hemingway Also 


A Letter to Secretary Wickard 


Hon. Claude R. Wickard 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

It was with deep regret and considerable surprise 
that we learned that the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation has been revived and extensive plans 
made for it to offer credit to the farmers on the theory 
that such credit is needed to secure maximum pro- 
duction of food. We have made a careful study of the 
need for credit by farmers and are convinced that the 
supply of credit available to them now is ample and 
that the problem in the production of additional 
foodstuffs is not one of credit. 

In view of the loyal and energetic work that the 
banks of the country are doing to assist the Treasury 
Department to raise the enormous funds that are 
necessary for financing the war, and in view of the 
generous work that has been done by the bankers in 
the agricultural districts in promoting the Food for 
Freedom program of last year and making their plans 
for the campaign for 1943, we feel that we have a 
right to complain at the treatment thus accorded to 
the banks in the agricultural districts by setting up in 
competition with them a government-owned and op- 
erated agency whose expenses and losses would be 
paid by the taxpayers. 

I am attaching hereto a memorandum on the sub- 
ject, and I earnestly ask you to give careful consider- 
ation to this statement in the hope that you will give 
the necessary instructions to correct this attack on 
private lending institutions by recalling the directive 
activating the RACC. 

Yours very truly, 


Terms Revival Inflationary 


The revival of the Regional 


Agricultural Credit Corporation 


by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the purpose of 
putting out $225,000,000 of additional farm credit was char- 
acterized as inflationary, as a further step in the extension of 
socialized credit, and as an unnecessary measure, by W. L. 
Hemingway, president of the American Bankers Association, 
in a memorandum filed with Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 


Subcommittee on 
Farm Credit Is 
Set Up by A.B.A. 


Work of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 
agricultural credit legislation 
and administration will be aug- 
mented by the appointment of 
a special Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Credit. 

This subcommittee of the 
Federal Legislative Committee 
Was set up at the suggestion of 
A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of 
the latter committee. It will be 
charged with handling legisla- 
tive matters affecting agricul- 
tural credit. 


| Wickard, analyzing the plan. 
The memorandum pointed 
out that the bottlenecks in food 
production are labor and ma- 
chinery shortages, rather than 
credit, which is ample. It stated 
that if farmers are to be in- 
| duced to increase their produc- 
tion in spite of hazards involved, 
a plan which would remove 
their fear of loss rather than 
more credit is what is needed, 
and suggested the considera- 
tion of the cooperative crop 
insurance and other measures 
| as a solution. 
| Mr. Hemingway’s memo- 
randum was sent to Secretary 
Wickard with a letter of trans- 
| mittal dated February 5. The 
letter appears elsewhere on this 
page. The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS ASSO- 


President, American Bankers Association 


A Word to Council 
Members 


Richard W. Hill, A.B.A. 
secretary, is suggesting to Ex- 
ecutive Council members plan- 
ning to attend the Spring meet- 
ing in New York, Apr. 11-14, 
that they make return reserva- 
tions when they arrange for 
transportation to New York 
City. 

The Council will adjourn at 
1 P. M., Apr. 14. Sessions are 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


March 1943 


W. L. HEMINGWAY 


Banks 
in Farm Loan Stand 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, at a press con-| 
ference, said the banks were | 
“perfectly reasonable’’ in their 
contention that they should 
not have to compete with gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the 
RACC, in obtaining farm loans. 

Asserting that he could see 
the bankers’ viewpoint, he 
added that the bankers wanted 
first crack at crop loans, and 


| they should get it. 


CIATION TO THE HON- 
ORABLE CLAUDE R. 
WICKARD, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE: 


In Re: Revival of the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation 

The American Bankers As- 
sociation has studied the plan 
announced to revive the opera- 
tions of the Regional Agricul- 
| tural Credit Corporation and 
is opposed to it for the following 
| reasons: 

The members are: Chairman, | The plan is one of socialized 
Wood Netherland, vice-presi- | credit. 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce Ample sources of credit for 
Bank and Trust Company, | agricultural production are now 
St. Louis; Paul H. Huston, | available and make the plan 
vice-president and trust officer, | entirely unnecessary. 

(Continued on page 34) (Continued on page 35) 
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Hemingway Urges A.B.A. Membership for All Banks 


‘Clinics in Seven Cities Map 
Drives to Enlist Non-Members 


I:fforts to increase the membership of the American Bankers 
Association are going forward on several fronts this month. 


All non-member banks in tl 
President W. L. Hemingway a 


re country have received from 
letter urging them to “come in 


and do your bit”’ in forwarding the A.B.A. program. 
State vice-presidents and other membership workers in several 
states are carrying out programs formulated at membership | 


clinics held in a number of 


leading cities last month under | 
the leadership of George W. 
Heiser, chairman, and J. R. 
Dunkerley, secretary, of the 
Association’s Membership 
Committee. 

In other sections of the coun- 
try membership canvassers, 
including Committee members, 


state vice-presidents and local | 
bankers, are telling the story of | 


the Association’s work. 
President Hemingway’s let- 


ter to the non-member banks | 


said ‘‘we are very anxious to 
have all the banks in the coun- 
try members of the Association 
because we believe that the 


work we are doing, and will | 


continue to do, for the benefit 
of the entire banking business, 
will be more effective if we can 
say that we represent ail of 
the banks.” 


“The officers and commit- 


tees of this Association,” Mr. 
Hemingway continued, “ 
working valiantly without com- 
pensation to help make the 
tasks of all the banks easier, 
and especially to help in the 
war effort. 


I. I. Sperling, Assistant 


“The staff of the association 
is made up of capable, trained 
men who are constantly study- 
ing all matters of interest in the 

| profession, so that, altogether, 
| there is a large group of men 


| giving their time to improve | 


| the banking business. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Won't you come in and do | 


your bit?”’ 

Membership clinics were con- 
ducted by Chairman Heiser 
and Secretary Dunkerley in 


Mo.; Minneapolis; Madison, 
| Wisc.; and Neenah, Wisc. At 
each meeting the work of the 
A.B.A. was outlined and vari- 
ous successful methods of get- 
ting new members were ex- 
plained. The clinics were held 
with the cooperation of the 
| state vice-presidents, Commit- 
tee members and _ interested 
bankers. 


are | 


Consumer Credit 
Council Meets 


Current consumer credit de- 
velopments, particularly as 


Richmond, Va.; Dallas, Tex.; | 


Wichita, Kans.; Kansas City, | 4 B.A. membership workers in 


CORRESPONDENTS: 


REPORT TO STATE VICE PRESIDENT 


GROUP 


DUES. 


——ASSOCIATE_ 


NOTE: Whether membership is obtained or not, kindly return this card with your report 


to the ABA Vice President for your state. 


New Report Form Prepared for 
Use of A.B.A. Membership Workers 


A new report form designed | 
to facilitate the work of A.B.A. 
membership campaigners has | 


| been distributed nationally by | 


the Membership Committee. 
The card is based on the 
form developed by Secretary 
Frank Warner, of the Iowa 
Bankers Association, and has 
been used successfully by the | 


that state. 
It provides an easy method 


they apply to state legislation, 
were considered at a recent 
meeting of the Consumer Credit | 
Council of the American | 
Bankers Association in Chi- 
cago. 

The Wisconsin and Indiana 
state bankers associations are 
currently engaged in attempt- 
ing to defeat the efforts of cer- 
tain interests to compel banks 
to conform to small loan com- 
pany practices. 


Banking Gremlins of 1943 


Vice-president of The Cleveland 


Trust Company, sends us this one: 


Gremlins, you know, ar 
the vexing problems that 


e the impish personification of 
trouble the pilots of the RAF. 


Banking, too, has its Gremlins. Here are some of them: 


1. The super-optimist 


both inside and outside the 


bank who regards current conditions as only a passing 


phase and anticipates an 
ways of pre-war days. 
2. The super-pessimist 


early return to the pleasant 


who sees certain doom in the 


many wartime restrictions and curtailments. 
3. The job of keeping abreast of all the new regula- 


tions. 


of reporting to the state vice- 
president in charge of member- 
ship solicitation on the results 
of canvasses, thus obviating the 
necessity of writing a letter. 
George W. Heiser, chairman 
of the Committee and vice- 
president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York 
City, has written to all state 
vice-presidents of the A.B.A., 
calling their attention to the 


| new form. 


Farm Credit 


Subcommittee 
(Continued from page 33) 
Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; R. N. Downie, 
president, Fidelity State Bank, 
Garden City, Kan.; John E. 
Wise. president, Willard United 
Bank, Willard, O.; John H. 
Crocker, vice-President, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Decatur, 

Ill. 


4. The low yields on investments and the problem 
they create for banks and trust companies. 


5. The very real manpower 


shortages. 


6. The training of green help. 


7. The difficulty of getting critical supplies and ma- 
chines, and “‘stretching’’ use of the old ones. 


8. The drought in commercial, real estate and per- 


sonal loans. 


9. The congestion in bank lobbies, especially on pay 
days, month-ends and Saturdays. 


10. The problem of what to advertise. 


11. The problem of ration coupon banking. 
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Sees Socialized Credit in 
Regional Agricultural Plan 


(Continued from page 33) 


The plan is inflationary. 

No group of citizens appre- 
ciates the need for food produc- | 
tion more than do the country | 
bankers. They have demon- | 
strated this appreciation by 
the way they have promoted 
the Food for Freedom program 
in their own counties and com- 
munities the nation over, and 
by the way they have supported 
it with their credit facilities. 
They are ready and anxious to 
do as much or more again this | 
year. But they look with con- 
cern upon this plan to use the 
war situation to add another 
wholly unnecessary government | 
lending agency to those already | 
in existence. 

The American Bankers As- 
sociation is opposed to the 
socialization of credit. While 
it realizes that direct relief dis- 
pensed by the government in 
times of serious economic stress 
may be justified as a temporary 
expedient, the Association main- 
tains that it is not in the public 
interest for the government to 
engage in the lending business 
where credit available in 
adequate supply and at reason- 
able rates. 


is 


Ample Credit Now 


Credit is not a bottleneck in 
food production. Ample credit 
is available. The principal bot- 
tenecks are manpower and 
machinery. If good farmers 
hesitate to go into debt for 
plans beyond their normal ca- 
pacity to produce, it is because 
of these bottlenecks rather than 
because of any lack of credit. 
I{ farmers are to be induced to 
increase their production in 
spite of hazards involved, a| 
plan which would remove their 
fear of loss, rather than more 
credit, is what is needed. Some 
form of cooperative crop in- 
surance might be profitably | 
employed. The possibilities of 
this and other steps should be | 
thoroughly explored. 

There are already more than 
enough credit agencies now 
serving agriculture to finance 
all of the production needs of 
larmer borrowers. There are | 
12,000 country commercial | 
banks competing with each | 
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| other and several credit agen- | 


cies operated under the super- 
vision of the Department of 
Agriculture in active competi- | 
tion with these banks. There is | 
no need to establish another | 
such agency to push out an | 
additional quarter billion dol- 
lars of credit. 


Inflationary Aspects 
On the other hand, the of- | 
fering of excessive credit to | 
farmers for production is in- | 
flationary and will lead to the | 
bidding up of the prices of 
livestock, machinery, and other 
things farmers buy. It is just 
as inflationary as the use of 
excessive credit for the purchase 
of farm land, against which 
practice the Department of 
Agriculture has taken a firm 
position. 

Other departments of the 
government have recognized 
the importance of the banking 
system and have drawn upon 
it for war service. The War and 
Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission have de- 
pended upon the banks for | 
production credit for industry. 
The Treasury has relied upon 
them for the success of its fiscal 
program. The Office of Price | 
Administration has called upon 
them to perform the account- 
ing work and to handle the 
movement of the coupons used 
in the government’s ration sys- 
tem. The country banks made 
a vital contribution to the Food 


Wiggins’ Questionnaire Asks 


Banks for Farm Loan Data 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


for Freedom program in 1942 


} and they will do so again. 


Subsidized Competition 


If the banks are as essential 
to the war effort as these facts 
indicate, it seems all the more 
strange that the Department 
of Agriculture should take a 
position in such contrast to 
that of these other departments 
of government and undermine 
the country banks by increas- 


ing its already considerable 


subsidized with 


them. 


competition 


“Further Step Toward 
Socialized Credit” 

We have given careful con- 
sideration to this plan reviving 
the RACC and it is our con- 
sidered opinion that it is a 
further step toward socialized 
credit, inflationary in character, 
wholly unnecessary and that it 
should therefore be abandoned. 


| The Executive Council of the American Institute of Banking, at its 


mid-Winter meeting in Peoria, IIl., discussed plans for the Institute’s 

wartime conference at Chicago, June 9 and 10. Below, left to right, 

\.1.B. Vice-president Colby, Educational Director Irwin, President 
Simms, and Secretary Larson, photographed at the meeting 


A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Federal Legislation, has sent 
to the Association’s member- 
ship a questionnaire in con- 
nection with the revival of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit 
| Corporation. 

The Association, Mr. Wig- 
| gins said, is making available 
to Senator Byrd’s Committee 
on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Expenditures, ‘‘all of 
the data accumulated by the 
| Association on the subject of 
| competitive government agen- 
cies. 

| “In view of the fact that 
Secretary Wickard’s plan is 
now being formulated and set 
up for immediate operation, it 
is deemed advisable for the As- 
sociation to ask you to respond 
promptly to the questions on 
the enclosed sheet to supple- 
| ment information we already 
have available for the com- 
mittee.” 


The Questions 


One question was whether 
planned revival of RACC was 
‘necessary to your community 
in order to enable farmers to 
increase food production.”’ 
Others were: 

“How much available credit 
does your bank have for pro- 
duction loans?”’ 

“What interest rate per an- 
num do you charge for such 
loans?” 
| “Are you actively soliciting 
such loans?” 

“Are you now having com- 
petition for production loans 
from the PCA’s and other 
agencies?”’ 

“What is your dollar esti- 
mate of the total loans made 
by the PCA’s in your trade area 
in 1942 which your bank would 
have been willing to make?” 

“Are there any other govern- 
ment lending agencies activel\ 
|competing for loans in your 

trade area? If so, name them.” 
“Tn talking with farmers in 
vour trade area, what do they 
consider the greatest problem 
confronting them in order that 
| the food production goals for 
| 1943 may be attained?”’ 
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To “Bill” (?) Keyser 
W. A. PHILPOTT, JR. 


BANKING’S “Meet the State Secretaries’’ sketch of W. F. Keyser of Missouri 
published in the January issue, referred to him as ‘ Bill.” Immediately Mr. Philpott, 
secretary of the Texas Bankers Association, seized his pen and dashed off the follow- 
ing verses. They seem to be self-explanatory. 


Among our long white-whiskered friends 
With whom we've sung and danced and drank’*, 
‘ We know of none whose spirit blends 
With ours as does Sedalia’s Frank! 


At home, abroad, amidst the throng, 

We've ’clept him Frank (our heart be still!) 
The A.B.A. (it can’t be wrong) 

They call him Bill—it must be Bill! 


We've loved him much down through the years; 
Although we're fat and he is lank; 

And as a Sec., there are no peers— 
There’s none to match Mizzouri’s Frank! 


Our head and heart are full of aches, 
Oh, push us over with a quill; 
The A.B.A. makes no mistakes; 
We thought him Frank, they call him Bill! 


In truth, we’ve viewed him from afar, 
With hope some day to reach his rank; 
(As movie maids gaze at a Star)— 
We like this Agnes Keyser’s Frank! 


At baseball he was quite a lad; 

As high school prof. he made ‘em thrill; 
In U. of M. he wasn’t bad— 

We called him Frank—they dub him Bill! 


Did we say “ Frank’’? Alas, alack! 

Our brain’s awhirl, we’ve got a chill; 
We're dizzy, down upon our back. 

The guy’s not Frank—his name is Bill! 


Now is it Frank, or is it Bill? 

We ask the question, dark and dank; 
The Oracle has spoken—still, 

Instead of Bill, we think it’s Frank! 


*Poetic License No. 290-123; grammar butchered by special permission of ONJ (Office of Nonsense Jingles) 


Editorial P. S. 


[But “Phil,”’ old pill, his name is Bill, and now we're both the wiser; ‘cause Frank 
or Bill will fill the bill for Wiliam Frankie Keyser. — Ed.) 


‘Few thrills compare to calling up and bagging a wild turkey 
gobbler in the Spring.”’ 

Secretary ADAMs is vice-president of the Southern States 
Secretaries Conference and is a member of the State Association 
Management Committee of the State Secretaries Section, A.B.A. 


Meet the State 


Secretaries 


Alabama’s 


Roland L. 


Other Association Plans 
and Activities 


Adams 


RoLanp L. Apams, president of the Bank of York, York, 
Alabama, is one of the newest incumbents in the secretaries’ 
rostrum. He was elected secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Bankers Association at the annual convention in May 1942, 
after serving a year as president. 

A native of Jackson, Alabama, he was a student at Auburn 
when the United States entered World War I and was among the 
first volunteers. He registered at the Officer’s Training Camp at 
Fort McPherson; was commissioned a second lieutenant and 
assigned to the 327th Infantry of the 82nd Division. He was 
mustered out of service after the Armistice with captain’s bars 
and the Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in action in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

Back in civilian life, he became associated with the Bank of 
York. He is married, has two children. Rods and guns are his 
hobbies—their practical application in field and stream, not 
collecting. Says he: 
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A calendar of report and 
tax payment due dates has 
been distributed to mem- 
bers by the //linois Bankers 
Association. 

New Mexico Bankers .As- 
sociation has cancelled its 
annual convention sched- 
uled at Carlsbad, but will 
substitute a one-day War 
Conference at Albuquerque 
on May 8, to which member 
banks will be requested to 
send one representative. 

To present a picture of its 
activities, the New York 
State Bankers Association 
has published a Statement 
of Service, which in effect 


is an organization chart, 
showing the group divisions 
of the membership as dis- 
tributed over the state, the 
framework of administration 
and management, and the 
correlated work of various 
operating committees. 

First award as the best 
trade association publica- 
tion in the industrial field 
was won by the “ Bulletin” 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. The annual poll 
is conducted by the Indus- 
trial Editors Association of 
Chicago. The Bulletin’ is 
edited by Preston E. Reed, 
executive vice-president. 
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Four New Graduate School of Banking Faculty Members Named 


Booklet to Summarize Bank 
Manpower Clinic Discussions 


William Powers, deputy manager of the A.B.A., in 
charge of customer and personnel relations, is preparing 
a booklet giving a résumé of the discussions at the bank 
manpower clinics held late last year in 11 of the Federal 
Reserve Districts. 

The pamphlet will present the questions discussed at 
each clinic. A brief of the opinions, ideas and suggestions 
offered by panel members and members of the audience 
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will follow each question. 


Material drawn from other sources which has become 


available subsequent to the holding of the clinics will be 


included. 


The booklet will be available to A.B.A. members 


within a few weeks. 


Booklet on Acts 
of 77th Congress 


\ “Summary of Federal Leg- 
islation Affecting Banks,” cov- 
ering acts passed by the 77th 
Congress, has been compiled 
by the Committee on Federal | 
Legislation of the American 
Bankers Association and sent 
to the membership. This com- 
mittee is headed by First Vice- 
president A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, South Carolina. 


Building Business”’ 
Has Wartime Use 


‘Building Business for Your 
Bank'’—the manual compiled 
by the American Bankers As- 
sociation two years ago to assist 
banks in their staff training 
is being used widely | 
today by many banks faced 
with the necessity of training 
new employees. 

Copies have been sent on | 


classes 


|on Apr. 3. 


approval to banks which have 
not previously used the man- | 
ual so as to give them an op- | 
portunity to appraise its po- | 
tential value. 


Wilson Heads N. Y. 
Financial Ad-men | 


William T. Wilson, secretary | 


| of the A.B.A. State Secretaries | 


Section and director of the 
Public Education Committee, | 
has been elected president of | 
the New York Financial Ad- 
vertisers. 


G. S. B. Faculty 
Meeting in 
New York Apr. 3 


The annual joint meeting of 


| The Graduate School of Bank- 


ing faculty will be held at the 
Manhattan Club in New York 
Luncheon will be 
followed by faculty-student 
conferences on each of the four 
major courses. 


E. N. Hatch J. E. Perry 


F. M. Knight August [hlefeld 


Although plans for the 1943 resident session of The 
Graduate School of Banking were incomplete at press 
time, BANKING is able to introduce four new members 
of the School’s faculty. 

Joseph E. Perry is Commissioner of Banks of Mas- 
sachusetts and president of the Nationa! Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 

Everett N. Hatch is secretary of the New York 
Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund which he assisted 
in establishing several vears ago. 

August Ihlefeld, president and director of the Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Company, an institution owned by 
the New York mutuals, is a former bank examiner and 
ex-Deputy Superintendent of Banks, New York State. 

Francis M. Knight is vice-president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 

Messrs. Hatch, Perry and Ihlefeld will instruct in 
savings management and real estate financing. Mr. 
Knight will be on the investments staff. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


Apr. 9-14 
New York 
June 9-10 


Spring Meeting, Executive Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Wartime Conference of the American Institute of 
Banking, Chicago 


State Associations 


May 8 
May 19-20 


New Mexico War Conference, Albuquerque 
Pennsylvania Wartime Membership Meeting, Hote! 


Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia 


March 1943 


June 16-18 
June 23 
June 23-24 


May 25-27 
May 26-27 


Texas. Ft. Worth 

Indiana, Indianapolis 

Minnesota. Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis (Tentative) 
Colorado. Wartime Banking Conference, Denver 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Other Organizations 


Industrial Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Chicago 

Savings Banks Association of New 
Manchester (Tentative 


Hampshire, 
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shifted from low gear into second. Soon it should 
be running in high. 

When ration banking on a nationwide basis went into 
operation on January 27, the banks in virtually every 
district, according to more than 300 clearing-house re- 
ports, were equipped with checks, deposit tickets and 
forms and were familiar with the required operating pro- 
cedure and prepared to put the program into immediate 
operation. Some banks were hard pressed to obtain sup- 
plies on time. Despite this there is no record that any 
depositor was forced to postpone the opening of his ra- 
tion account because a bank was not prepared. 

Merchants throughout the country were slow to open 
their ration bank accounts, many waiting until it was 
necessary to order a new stock of coffee or sugar. This 
repeats the experience in the trial area of New York. 
This delay in activity gave the banks an opportunity to 
get the benefit of some operating practise before volume 
became a pressing problem. 

In a few metropolitan districts, however, some banks 
were not so fortunate. Wholesalers, particularly those 
dealing in coffee, had accumulated large quantities of 
stamps which they proceeded to deposit during the early 
days of the program. The banks tackled this unexpected 
job energetically and after the first flurry of activity the 
accounts were reduced to a normal basis which required 
no extra personnel. 


R’s coupon banking is now well launched. It has 


Educational Program 


One of the most interesting by-products of the ration 
banking introduction was the radical innovation in edu- 
cational methods followed by the banks. While tradition 
insisted on elaborate series of mass meetings at strategic 
centers throughout the country, followed by similar 
programs on a smaller scale in local communities, time 
and war travel requirements made such pretentious pro- 


Ration Banking Shifts 


grams impossible and undesirable. Instead, the ‘‘ Manual 
of Operating Procedure” was used as the basis for dis- 
cussion by bankers in small areas such as clearinghouses 
and county groups. Here under the leadership of oper- 
ating officers the program was studied and local proce- 
dure and policy outlined. 

The result was perhaps the most complete and effec- 
tive educational program on a major scale ever under- 
taken by American banking. The success of this program 
is a tribute to those who wrote the ‘* Manual of Opera- 
ting Procedure’, representatives of the Office of Price 
Administration in collaboration with members of the 
Ration Banking Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. The document was designed and written by 
bankers for bankers. 

Lack of time prevented the trade information group 
of the OPA from doing a comprehensive job in informing 
merchants regarding the requirements and procedures of 
the plan. Asa result, banks in many districts performed 
this service until the local OPA organization had re- 
ceived its educational material and was able to hold 
local meetings. 


Clearinghouse Reports 


The merchant reaction to the ration banking program 
was generally good. Comments from clearinghouse re- 
ports reveal such statements as, “‘ Most of the merchants 
enthusiastic over this new plan... . It saves them 
valuable time which can be used to better serve their 
community.” . . . “Reaction very favorable and most 
dealers state they would prefer to handle their coupon 
business at the same time and same bank as their cash.” 
. . . “Merchants like it better than going to ration 
board.” . . . “Merchants are pleased that this pro- 
gram has been turned over to the banks and state it has 
been more efficiently handled and causes fewer delays.” 

Because of a carefully devised program based on news 


Ration banking was explained 
to bankers in the St. Louis area 
by Rowland R. Hughes, chair- 
man, and J. E. Drew, secretary, 
of the A.B.A. Ration Banking 
Committee. The group met in 
the board room of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company at the invitation of 
President W. L. Hemingway. In 
the picture Mr. Drew is talking 
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to Second 


releases and advertising material setting forth the facts 
that ration banking did not involve the consumer or his 
bank account nor were banks responsible for determin- 
ing what is to be rationed and in what amounts, the 
public with rare exceptions was little concerned with this 
new departure in handling the accounting and clearing 
operations of rationing. 

In two or three communities, however, thoughtlessand 
flippant news stories caused some depositor concern 
regarding bank accounts. Prompt and intelligent action 
by clearinghouses in publicizing the facts regarding the 
new operation solved this problem. 


Present Facilities Adequate 


One of the most encouraging reports received from 
clearinghouse banks, large and small, was that with few 
exceptions it would not be necessary in the primary 
stage of the operation to employ extra personnel to 
handle this new service. It was reported that present 
equipment and supplies were adequate and it was not 
likely that as long as depositor classifications were care- 
fully regulated by the OPA any serious burden would 
be imposed on the operating systems of the banks. 

It must be kept in mind of course that the addition of 
new rationing programs will mean more work for the 
banks. OPA officials in charge of ration banking are 
aware of this problem and have indicated their whole- 
hearted cooperation in keeping the operating procedure 
simple and practical. 

Shortsighted and unfortunate action by some whole- 
salers in attempting to coerce small retailers, those op- 
erating below the $5,000 December level, created an 
irritating problem in some sections of the country. These 
occurrences were widely scattered and were usually con- 
fined to single trade districts. Many such wholesalers 
immediately ceased these tactics when it was pointed 
out to them that the optional provision set forth in the 
OPA regulations applied to the retailer only and did not 
involve the wholesaler or the bank. Too, they came to 


A ration book envelop designed by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department for distribution by banks to their customers 


ution in the event of 
serial numbers of 


you fehor books and keep 
the in your sofe deposit box 


NAME OF YOUR BANK GOES HERE 


nee order form for complete information 


March 1943 


This does not affect consumers — nor regular checking accounts 


What becomes of your 
| * ration coupons after you 
pass them in when you 


purchase something? 


Just this _ the Government has turned to 
the BANKING SysTeM~ as the most fa 
miliar and complete set-up for handling 
business transactions— to simplify this 


complicated problem. 


These Benks, with 


others, will accept de 
posits of coupons from 


stores receiving them (who had food sales 


in excess of $5,000.00 in December 1942), 
will enter them by various commodities 
such as coffee, sugar, gasoline, etc., just 


as it now enters dollars. 


a > The storekeeper may 

then draw a “Ration 
Coupon Check” against his deposit, for 
each of the wholesalers from whom he 
purchases — the wholesaler in turn can 
deposit and check out to jobbers, im 
porters, and others, and so transactions 
may be handled without the complication 


of hundreds of little coupons passing 


from hand to hand 


Whether it is making loans for War work — selling 
War Bonds and Stamps or setting up a new system 
for Ration Banking the first job of your Bank is to 


help win the war. 


Banks of Worcester, Massachusetts, published this adver- 
tisement jointly 


the sober realization that they were jeopardizing their 
own self-interest by pursuing such ill-advised activities. 


Food Procedure Similar 


The next major rationing program of the OPA is 
scheduled to start March 1, when processed foods will 
be sold on a point basis. The same general procedure 
followed for coffee and sugar will apply to bank handling 
of processed foods. A memorandum outlining the re- 
quirements was sent to all banks and branches on 
February 11. 

After the food program has been established in the 
banks, information will be released by the OPA regard- 
ing the handling of shoe accounts. It is expected that 
the shoe program will reach the ration banking stage 
late in March. Up to.that time the trade will transact 
business “‘on credit.”” Shoe accounts will be carried in 
terms of pairs. It is anticipated deposits will be small 
since each consumer stamp is good for a period of four 
months. 

Throughout the entire starting program representa- 
tives of the OPA in charge of ration banking and the 
men selected to represent them as regional supervisors 
have been thoroughly sympathetic with bank problems, 
particularly as they apply to manpower and machine 
use. 
Too, they have cooperated with the American 
Bankers Association Committee on Ration Banking and 
have been ready to discuss each problem as it has arisen 
and to act in the best interests of the national program 
as a whole. 

Generous support and fast-moving cooperation have 
come from secretaries of state bankers associations and 
the leaders of clearinghouses. The patriotic, intelligent 
and skillful way in which each local banker is carrying 
forward the duties of this new wartime service merits the 
respect and appreciation of Government and public 
alike. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE: Around the table, Messrs. Robertson, McDonald, O’ Neill, Boston, Crocker, Wise, Young, Neu- 

mann, Tapp, Brown, Thompson, Bailey, Sheppard, DePuy, Truxal, Campbell, Hambleton, Bennett, Jones, Morison and 

Bimson. Standing, Messrs. Pack and Downie, Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. Kennedy, Messrs. Huston, Jarvis, Mack, Gibson, 
Netherland, Needham and Kuhns 


People You Know 


The agricultural credit situation and the 1943 Food- 
for-Freedom program were surveyed at a joint meeting 
in St. Louis by members of the American Bankers A ssocia- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission, Food-for-Freedom Com- 
mittee, and Special Agricultural Subcommittee on Federal 
Legislation. 
* 


vy Savings bankers met in New Y ork to review the progress 

of Savings Division’s Committee on Savings Costs and 
to make plans for carrying forward its analysis of costs, 
discussed by Division Secretary J. R. Dunkerley in 
January BANKING. 


ry 


CONFEREES ON SAVINGS costs: Left to right, Barnard 
“ Townsend, Mr. Dunkerley, C. L. Robey, Harold E. Ran- 
dall, Graham Nash, and Robert F. Marchant 


* 


3 Eight membership clinics held during February in the 
South and Middle West were attended by Membership 
Chairman George W. Heiser, vice-president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, and Membership Secre- 
tary J. R. Dunkerley. The first clinic was held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


3 RicHMOND MemMBeERSHIP CLINIC: Those attending included: Paul Danforth, New York; Joseph E. Healey, Hampton; Thomas 
“~ H. Blanton, Bowling Green; Wilfred A. Roper, Richmond; Milton R. Morgan, Commissioner of Banks in Virginia; Mr. Dun- 
kerley, New York; Warren M. Goddard, Richmond; Mr. Heiser, New York; H. L. Newbold, Newport News: Harvey T. Paker, 
Newport News; W. Edwin Miller and T. D. Neal, Richmond 
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OPENING Session: A group of the trust men attending 


A Wartime Trust 


CTHE Wartime Conference on Trust Problems, un- 
Ter the auspices of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, held at the W aldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York last month—the 24th con- 
secutive mid-winter meeting—was described by 
Division President Louis S. Headley as ‘the largest 
and most important trust conference ever held.” 

The solution to many problems arising from the 
war emergency was considered in panel discussions 
and in addresses by leading trust authorities. 

Photographs from the conference appear on this 
page and brief excerpts from a few of the speeches 
follow: 


Louis H. HEADLEY, vice-president, First Trust 
Company of St. Paul State Bank 


Miu ry forces are rumbling in the fields of ideas 
and ideals as they are on the fields of war. They are 
all part of a movement which can be adequately de- 
scribed by no other term than revolutionary. 

“|. . If trusteeship is to continue to be a useful 
institution in the years ahead, if it is to serve its own 
body and soul, it cannot be unmindful of the forces 
which are now at play.” 

(Continued on next page) 


WARTIME PERSONNEL PANEL: Left to right, below, L. K. C 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis; W 

liam Powers, A. B. A. deputy ma r; J. Stanley Brown, 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York; and S. C. Baxter, 

National Bank of Detroit; extreme right, Henry A. Theis, vice- 

chairman, Trust Division and vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, who presided 


Conference 


Speakers: Left to right, above, Erwin N. Griswold, Professor of 

Law, Harvard University, who spoke on “Powers of Appoint- 

ment”; Trust Division President Louis S. Headley whose topic 

was “Trusteeship in 1943”: and Division Secretary Merle C. 
Selecman 


* 


THe WaR—BY A PANEL OF SERVICE OFFICERS: Left to right, 

below, Major L. E. Fagan, Marines; Brig. Gen. J. N. Dalton, 

Army: F. A. Carroll, chairman, Trust Division’s Executive 

Committee and vice-president, The National Shawmut Bank 

of Boston, who presided; Commander P.. E. Shaw, Coast 
Guard; and Lieut. J. D. Dodge, Navy 
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A Wartime Trust Conference — Continued 


WILLIAM H. NEAL, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina— 


T were are probably now in existence as many 
large estates as have existed at any time during the 
past decade. From now on, these estates are not likely 
to increase in size, and there will be little chance to 
develop other large fortunes. Nevertheless, for some 
years to come our trust departments will have about as 
much of this kind of business as they have had. The 
decline will be gradual, not precipitate, thus allowing 
trust men ample time in which to adapt and adjust.” 


ARTHUR R. UPGREN, vice-president and economist, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis— 


“2B axxinc and finance generally should now at- 
tempt to measure and judge with great care the im- 
mense role they can play immediately upon conclu- 
sion of the war to finance business in reconversion 
and in producing the high post-war out put that can be 
expected. The quickness with which banking again 
takes over these functions will preserve for banking 
the great place it will have again established during 
the war and will assure the restoration of the free eco- 
nomic system... .” 


A Discussion of the Budget and Post-War Foreign Trade 


Tue $109 Billion Budget and the Banks” and 
“‘Reestablishment of the Foreign Trade of the United 
States” were the topics of discussion at a joint dinner 
meeting of the Economic Policy Commission and 
Research Council in New York. 

W. L. Hemingway, president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis and 
president, American Bankers Association; W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and chairman, Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission; Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president, The Cleveland Trust Company and 
chairman, Research Council; and Clarence E. 
Hunter, vice-president, New York Trust Company, 
chairman, Research Committee of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade, and chairman of the Post- 


Left to right, above, Mr. Hunter, Dr. Burgess, Mr. Hemingway 

and Brig. Gen. Ayres at the joint meeting of the Economic 

Policy Commission and the Research Council at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York 


War Problems Committee of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, led the discussions. 

The meeting was attended, in addition to the Com- 
mission and Council members, by several of Mr. 
* Hunter’s associates and by A.B.A. executive staff 


members. 
Members of the Economic Policy Commission and the Re- 


search Council at dinner with their guests, below 
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ret Facts About Mortgagor, Says Manual 


MARGARET KANE 


Miss KANE, research assistant in the Mortgage Re- 
search and Real Estate Finance Department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, contributed “New Mortgage 
Loan Aid” in the February issue of BANKING. 


HAT does a bank need to know about an appli- 
\ cant for a home mortgage loan? 

The Committee on Real Estate Mortgages of 
the Savings Division considered this question with par- 
ticular care when the new A.B.A. “Home Mortgage 
Loan Manual” was being prepared. The importance of 
the borrower as a factor of risk has been increasingly 
emphasized in mortgage lending practice. Every cir- 
cumstance that may influence the probability of his ful- 
filling his contract deserves close examination. 

For this reason, the greater part of the application 
form presented in ‘ The Home Mortgage Loan Manual” 
is concerned with information about the applicant. A 
mortgage officer unaccustomed to ask for information 
in such detail may question, first, the necessity of some 
of the items, and second, the willingness of the appli- 
cant to give the information. 

To appreciate fully the reasons for the inclusion of all 
the items concerning the applicant, it is necessary to 
study the development of the mortgage pattern step by 
step in the manual. From a careful reading of the 
borrower section of the application form, however, it 
will be seen that no irrelevant information is requested, 
but that on the contrary every item has a direct bearing 
on the mortgage risk. A section of this part of the form is 
illustrated below. 


Importance of Income Data 


Obviously, the applicant’s previous housing experi- 
ence has a direct relationship to the obligation that he 
will assume in undertaking home ownership. If his 
housing expenses as a tenant have been difficult for him 
to meet, he can hardly expect to be able to assume 


Borrower section of the mortgage loan application form 
shown in “The Home Mortgage Loan Manual” and analyzed 
above 


Is applicant owner or tenant of the premises in which he is now living? 
If applicant is tenant, give name and address of owner or agent 


Monthly rental $ 
for the following? 
Gas $ 


; In addition to rent how much has applicant been paying annually 
(If inctuded in rent, enter “O") Fuel $ ; Electricity $ 
; Water $ ; Other housing expense items (specify) $ 
Total of Past 
‘ 12 Months 
Applicant's wages, salary, commissions and other earnings 
Other income 


(from net rents, stocks, bonds, ete. — give details) 


Supplementary income (members of family — give names, ages sex. relationship. marital status 


Other signatory (name. age sex, marital status. and relationship to borrower) 


Wages, salaries, commissions, and other earnings: 
Other income (state source): 


Applicant's greatest annual income during last five years $ 
Lowest income $ — a 
Liabilities: 


Accounts payable 
Notes and instalment payments 


larger expenses in financing and maintaining a home of 
his own. 

To obtain as nearly as possible an accurate picture of 
the annual income that the applicant will have available 
to meet the contemplated expenses of home ownership, 
information is requested on his salary, wages, commis- 
sions, and other earnings, and any income he may 
receive from investments. 

The income of some applicants may be supplemented 
by contributions from other members of the family; but 
in taking any such contributions into account, the bank 
must consider the source from which they come. A son 
of military age, or an unmarried daughter, for example, 
cannot be relied on too much to continue his or her con- 
tribution regularly over the life of the mortgage. When 
there is a second signatory on the mortgage, the income 
from this source and the likelihood of its continuance 
should also be taken into consideration. 

Finally, in the income section of the form, the appli- 
cant is asked the amounts of his greatest and his least 
annual income in the last five years, and the year in 
which each was received. This information gives an idea 
of the trend of his income over a period of time. 


Applicant’s Net Worth 


Next the form provides for a statement of the appli- 
cant’s net worth. The amount of any contingent lia- 
bilities as endorser, surety, bondsman, etc., is also re- 
quested, and the applicant is further asked to state 
whether or not he owns an automobile and, if he does, 
whether or not he carries liability insurance. This last 
item may assume an unexpected importance if a bor- 
rower becomes liable for damages resulting from an 
accident and has no insurance to cover the amount. 

The form also asks for the applicant’s present address, 
and information on his age, marital status, dependents, 
and employment over the last five years. 


How to Get Borrower Facts 


The second question that may come to the mind of a 
mortgage officer on looking over the application form 
concerns the applicant’s feeling about being asked to 
give the detailed information requested. His reaction 
will depend largely on the manner in which the request 
is presented. The requirement of similar information 
from persons applying for commercial loans is taken as 
a matter of course. 

If on studying the completed application form the 
bank is inclined to go into the proposal further, the facts 
about the applicant, supported usually by a report from 
a commercial credit reporting agency and any other in- 
formation that the bank may believe it advisable to 
obtain, are summarized on a data sheet which is the 
basis for rating the borrower as a source of risk in re- 
lation to the over-all mortgage pattern. 
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parklers for Speakers 


There's a Place for the Lighter Touch in Speeches for the War Effort 


s A tool of speech, the humorous epigram or short, 
witty comment is just as important and effective 
as a humorous story, even more so, perhaps. 

An epigram is defined by Webster as ‘a bright or 
witty thought tersely and ingeniously expressed.” In 
answer to the question ** What is an epigram?”’ Coleridge 
once said: “‘A dwarfish whole, its body brevity, and wit 
its soul.” 

An epigram has the advantage of brevity compared 
toa humorous story. It may contain within a line or two 
the summary of a discussion or argument, and often is 
an expression of profound wisdom. It also has the ele- 
ment of surprise. When one tells a humorous story, the 
listener is generally aware that the speaker is introduc- 
ing humor as he proceeds with his story. But when an 
epigram is used there is ordinarily little or no advance 
notice that the speaker is about to introduce a humorous 
comment or witticism in his remarks. 

A business man had addressed an audience at length 
upon the widespread use of instalment payments by the 
American people. “In fact,” he added with a sly twin- 
kle, ‘‘it has been said that the only reason the American 
people do not own elephants is that they have never 
been offered elephants for a dollar down and a dollar a 
week.”’ The introduction of that brief humor gave the 
audience a short, refreshing pause before the speaker 
went on with his subject. 

A banker, introducing the dean of a school of com- 
merce, said in good humor: “ The absent-minded pro- 
fessor has been the butt of a great many comments, 
most of which have been half truths. For example, some- 
one has said that he used to be a joke, but now he’s a 
government economist.”” The banker then went on to 
commend the professor for his splendid leadership of the 
school of commerce. 

Almost every address can use one or two pertinent 
epigrams. Examples of humorous epigrams on various 
subjects, together with stories, are found on these pages. 
Next month we shall consider the humorous definition 
as an effective tool of speech. 


An amateur inventor has recommended rear lights for 
pedestrians. But why make it too easy for drivers? 


Every banker knows some men who spend half their 
lives borrowing money and the other half in not paying 
it back. 


If business is going to be healthy after the war, it will 


need more orders from customers and fewer from the 
Government. 


It is unfortunate that our ancestors did not live long 
enough to see how smart we really are. 
Many an argument is sound —just sound. 


The idea that the world is growing smaller may be a 
fallacy. Perhaps the artillery just shoots further. 

What many a writer doesn’t know fills a book. 

Prejudice is a great time-saver. It enables you to form 
opinions without getting the facts. 

We do not seem to value all antiques highly. For ex- 
ample, there are the old virtues of thrift and economy. 

At 20 the average man thinks he can save the world; 
at 30 he wishes he could save part of his salary. 


Middle age is that period in life when your idea of 
getting ahead is staying even. 


When a banker lends money to a going concern, he 
ought to know which way it is going. 

To be elected to office a politician generally has to 
stand for what he thinks the people will fall for. 

Now that two-pants suits are out for the duration, 
what will the chess and checker players do? 

We might really have an agricultural crisis if the hens 
could know how much the radio comedians get for lay- 
ing eggs. 

Some smart children make you think they seldom 


have had to smart in the right place. 


What the churches need is a collection plate that can 
be passed by radio. 

With prices steadily rising, what we may eventually 
need is not a good five-cent cigar, but a good five cents. 

The historian does research to determine where civili- 
zation began. What’s important is, when will it. 

It took Nature several million years to make a gallon 


of fuel oil. At present prices Nature ought to feel quite 
well repaid. 


The next thing you know somebody will debunk 
vitamin pills, and then nothing will be sacred. 
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Half of the world’s coffee is consumed in this country 
in spite of what you have to drink at breakfast. 


Ten thousand cemeteries are filled with people who 
thought the world couldn’t get along without them. 


This country needs fewer “blocks” and more tackle. 


In order to go to sleep at night now, a Congressman 
must have to count his sheep in billions. 


Be generous to a fault—especially your own. 


Recipe on how to keep from being a bore: Praise the 
person to whom you are talking. 


It isn’t necessary for politicians to fool all the people 
all the time. A majority will do. 


. 
Is This Inflation? 
Customer: “ Please bring me a dollar dinner.”’ 
Waiter: * Yes, sir. On white or rye bread, sir?” 


Might Make a Difference 


Judge: “ You say you have known the defendant all 
your life. Tell the jury whether you think he would be 
guilty of stealing this money.” 

Witness: much was it?” 


Advice 

Governor Dwight Green of Illinois in a recent after- 
dinner address before an audience of Illinois bankers 
and business men urged them to call on him if he could 
be helpful to them at any time. He illustrated his eager- 
ness to serve them by the following story: 

A middle-aged gentleman who was known for his 
great willingness to give advice, even when it might not 
be sought, was engaged in prayer as follows: “Oh Lord, 
use me, use me anywhere vou wish, use me, oh Lord, 
even if you do so only in an advisory capacity.” 


Priority 


““Look here!” the restaurant customer exclaimed to 


the waitress. ‘Take this steak back to the chef, and 
tell him I said to cram it down the manager’s throat.” 
“Lissen,”’ said the waitress, “have vou got priority?” 
“Whaddaya mean, priority?’ barked the guest. 
‘‘What’s priority got to do with this lousy steak?” 
“Well, you know what you told me to do,” answered 
the girl. “‘ All I wanted to say was, there’s a chicken and 
two orders of fish ahead of you.” 
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He Should Get Ahead 


The Army recently inducted a recruit of more than 
average literary education. On his first day at camp he 
was utterly exhausted after several hours of drilling. 

‘At ease,”’ finally ordered the officer. 

‘How wonderful is death,” muttered the recruit. 

The officér turned instantly. ‘Who said that?” he 
demanded. 

The culprit smiled weakly and replied: “Shelley, I 
believe, sir.”’ 


Brother, You Can Say that Again 

Two Georgia darkeys were discussing the financial 
condition of the country. They didn’t agree. 

“You’s all wrong,” one vociferated. ‘Dey ain't no 
money sho’tage. Ah asked mah bankuh is he out 0’ 
money and he tuk me in de vault and showed me piles 
an’ piles o’ money. And Ah says could he let me have a 
little. And he says he sho’ could. Has Ah any collat’rul? 
Ah hasn’t. Now, dat’s what’s de mattuh wid dis coun- 
try. Dey’s plenty 0’ money, but we’s jest runnin’ sho’t 
on collat’rul.” 


Hey, You’se Guys! 

The colone] was lecturing a class of prospective offi- 
cers. “A 40-foot flagpole has fallen down,” he said. 
“You have a sergeant and a squad of 10 men. How do 
you erect the flagpole again?”’ 

The candidates thought, then offered suggestions 
about block-and-tackle, derricks, and so on. 

“You're all wrong,” replied the colonel. ‘“ You'd say: 
‘Sergeant, get that flagpole up!’ ” 


Never Mind the Details 


A somewhat inebriated gentleman was walking down 
State Street and did not know his location. He turned to 
a passerby and said, ‘* Mister, where am I?” The pass- 
erby answered, ‘You are at the corner of State and 
Madison Streets.”” The inebriated gentleman 
** Never mind the details. What city?”’ 


She Was Right 

Cashier: ““Say, young lady, you’re 20 minutes late 
again. Don’t vou know what time we start to work in- 
this bank?” 

New Employee: ‘Why, no, sir. They’re always at it 
when I get here.” 
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“Corpuscles in the lifeblood of a great community’s hard drive 
on victory,” said the Journal article, “are bank credit and re- 
serves flowing out from such locale as this. Here is lobby 


of the First National Bank of Portland — one of reservoirs” 


Here is the shipyard which is helping win the war through 
“bank credit and cooperation” 


Reporter Finds 


But Banks Can Tell Continuously, in Their 
Advertising, This Story of Banks 
as War Plants 


The headline on the feature story in the Portland “Oregon 
Journal” read: * Portland Banks Bolster War Plants in 
an All-Out Effort Against Enemies.” Reporter Harry S. 
McNutt, it seems, had done some investigating behind 
the scenes of war industry in his city and found, as he 
might phrase it, ‘a real yarn.” 

His paper permits BANKING fo reprint herewith excer pts 


from Mr. McNutt’s article, together with pictures that 


illustrated it. You'll find that the same basic facts are 
present in every war production area—the story of what 
banks are doing in the war, the story that can be told 
many times in bank advertisements. 


His, we believe,” wrote Reporter McNutt, “‘is a 
story that’s never been told. 


“Tt’s the story of a warfront, a behind-the- 
scenes warfront that is with us every day, yet seldom 
seen. One that is both at home and abroad, in Sellwood, 
St. Johns . . . Oregon City and downtown Portland. 
It affects all, yet across it is drawn a curtain of silences, 
of confidences, of rarely told tales. It is constructive, 
yet it contributes to the destruction of the Axis, con- 
tributes far more to victory than most individuals 
realize.” 

Then, going “back a little,” the article related a 
series of incidents that illustrate various bank services 
in wartime. One was the cabling of funds to a Portlander 
stranded in Europe when the war started. Another 
told of two brothers who placed their financial affairs, 
at the time of induction, in the hands of their bank’s 
trust departmente 

There were several stories of Portland businesses 
helped by bank credit: a maker of anchor chains who 
said that ‘without the availability of bank credit we 
would never have been able to produce for war as we 
are now doing’; a lumber business that makes fabri- 
cated structures; a company that builds plywood boats 


“Inventive genius, vi- 
sion and availability of 
banking funds link an 
aggressive man’s ideas 
with a compelling war 
need, These anchor 
chains are made by 
the Pacific Chain & 
Manufacturing Co., 
Portland” 
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“Story That's Never Been 


(“bank credit and cooperation are chiefly responsible 
forouraccomplishments, ” said an officer of the company). 

“You could take a map of Portland and draw lines 
from the banking district to scores of other plants,” 
wrote Mr. McNutt, “‘and you would trace one segment 
of banking’s contribution to victory. 

“Ts it coal from Detroit to keep war workers’ families 
warm in new housing projects? 

“Ts it a canner who has had heavy expenses during 
the season and can’t realize on his goods until delivered 
and all the processes of payment satisfied? 

“Ts it grain bins for a bumper wheat crop harvested 
when elevators are full of last season’s production? 

“Yes, all these and many more needs of wartime 
credit are filled by the banks. 

“The production of billions of feet of lumber for war 
needs, the production of thousands of tons of foodstuffs 
for this and Allied nations—all made possible by bank 
credit.”’ 

Reporter McNutt also found that the Portland banks 
were “saving municipal and other governments millions 
in refinancing obligations at lower interest, thus making 
it more nearly possible to meet rising costs without 
additional taxes on a tax-laden public.” 

“So this,” he concluded, “is the story as we found it 
what banks are doing in war, contributing to victory. 
Far more than is obvious. The impressive, marble struc- 
tures are not static, not merely a place to deposit ship- 
yard checks or cash them. 

“Within them is the heartbeat, the start of the life- 
blood of a nation at war. Their pulse is the pulse of all.” 


**"E’ Flag for Banks”’ 


A few days later the Oregon Journal made this 
editorial comment, under the heading “‘E’ Flag for 
the Banks”’: 


One of America’s 
busy “WAR PLANTS” 


THAT YOU WALK INTO, EVERY WEEK 


This advertisement of the Central Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati pictures banks as war plants 


‘Here in Portland, millions of dollars of war produc- 
tion contracts have been made possible by the banks. 
Many small plants have doubled their output and more 
through bank financing. 

“In this war the banks have transformed commer- 
cialism into patriotism.” 


“Figuratively bridging a gap between Oregon’s lumber and the need for war structures of great strength is this 
type of wooden arch—the product of Timber Structures, Inc. Again, bank credit helped” 
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The BANKS ARE 
NELLING VICTORY 


* 


A review of War Bond sales reports— 
campaign notes—new ideas 


Allied War Posters 
Are Attention-Getters 


THE Morris PLAN BANK of New York has stimulated 
War Bond sales with a 300-square-foot display of war 
posters supplied by members of the United Nations at 
the bank’s request. The exhibit, including specimens 
from England, Canada, China, Russia, Greece, Free 
French, Czechoslovakia and recent posters distributed 
by OWI, has been set up at the entrance of the main 
office lobby. The display provides a background for 
the bank’s War Bond booth, which is daily staffed with 
a unit from the Treasury War Bond Division. 


Model Plane Exhibit 
Invades Bank Lobby 


Every big city has its model plane club with hundreds 
of teen-age devotees whose ambitions are focused on an 
annual exhibit and awards. Recently the First Trust & 
Deposit Company of Syracuse, New York, invited the 
local group to take over the bank lobby for their annual 
show. With the cooperation of the Exchange Club and 
the Post Standard, the bank arranged a two-week pro- 
gram, culminating in the awarding of prizes to 15 boys 
by the commanding officers of the city’s new Army 
base. Publicity and bank promotion of the event was 
tied in effectively with a War Bond sales campaign. 


Human Interest Stories 
Are Front Page Stuff 


Like many another institution, the NASHVILLE (Ten- 
nessee) TRUST COMPANY is a staunch supporter of 4-H 


Local veterans’ commanders inspect United Nations flag dis- 
play at the First National Bank & Trust Company, Bridgeport 


2. 
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Paul Roda, “collector,” responds to Meadville (Pa.) banks 
appeal against hoarding: buys bonds with 46,512 pennies 


Club activities. Some months ago the bank made 15 loans 
to members of the Davidson County 4-H Club for calf 
raising projects. In the course of events, the youngsters 
took off high honors and top prices at the state baby 
beef sale. Later the county agent assembled the group 
for a trip to the bank to pay off their loans. 

The story was singled out by the local press as some- 
thing out of the ordinary in human interest. It seems 
that upon completion of the young people’s business, 
there was a profit and the group immediately volun- 
teered to invest it in War Bonds. 

To give the occasion more color, the bank called in 
Grady Huddleston, secretary of the Tennessee Bankers 
Association, and Jo Gibson, State Administrator of the 
War Savings Staff, for the group picture at the top of 
the opposite page. 

The widespread publication of this photograph is a 
good example of the value of keeping a reporter’s eye 
out for War Bond news in the bank. 


First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse, holds model war- 
plane exhibit in lobby. Army base commanders award prizes 


al 


1-H Clubbers buy War Bonds at the Nashville Trust Company 
with profits made at recent state 4-H baby beef sale 


Cooperative Advertising Sets 
Pace in Massachusetts 

Through a cooperative advertising campaign over the 
radio, in newspapers, on billboards, and distribution of 
folders and posters for bank use, the Massachusetts 
savings banks are conducting an all-out sales campaign 
for Series E War Bonds. Although there are elements of 
competition between bonds and the services of these 
banks, the group has resolved to support the Treasury 
and let thrift deposits run as a secondary issue for the 
duration. 

The anchor of the state-wide program is an intensive 
newspaper series, executed in the so-called 
technique, with double column pictures and text, all 
linked with the war and current ideas. Recent themes 
have covered the second front, casualty lists, post-war 
planning developed around a sales punch for more and 
more War Bond sales. The series appears in the major 
cities, and many of the 191 member banks support the 
campaign with extensive local promotions. 


“strip” 


Savings Banks Operate 
166,000 Payroll Accounts 

According to preliminary figures released by the 
SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York, member banks were responsible for the invest- 
ment of over $685,000,000 in United States Govern- 
ment bonds in 1942. Of this figure $370,000,000 repre- 


Effective use of jumbo Marine poster at the War Bond sales 
booth in lobby of the First National Bank, Port Arthur, Texas 
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Volunteer crews take over the Plainfield (N. J.) National Bank 
bond booth during “Minute Women at War Week” 


sents the increase in bank holdings, while $315,532,000 
is War Bond and Stamp sales over-the-counter and 
through payroll deduction plans. 

This group of mutuals are now operating more than 
166,000 payroll savings accounts through 3,124 employ- 
ers, which for the 12-month period accounted for the 
sale of 365,000 individual War Bonds. In addition, the 
banks report a total 15,000 Victory Club accounts. 


Bank Advises ‘Guard 
Your Bonds” 


A new design for War Bond record keeping has been 
developed by the BANK or CALtrorniA, N. A., Portland 
branch. It is an attractive passbook-size folder which 
provides a listing form for 36 bonds. The inside section 
of the gate-fold is divided by columns, headed: Purchase 
Date, Series, Bond Number, Cost and Maturity Value. 
It is being issued to all bond purchasers and in large 
quantities to industrial firms participating in the Treas- 
ury payroll deduction plan 


Mississippi Builds Employee 
Morale on Sales Front 


The public relations committee of the Mississippi 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has just issued an inspiring leaf- 
let, titled ‘‘25,000 Government Employees Without 
Cost.”’ It is addressed to the War Bond sales staff of 
member banks to give a morale lift to their jobs and en- 


Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, decorates 
officers’ quarters with collection of World War I posters 
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Business is brisk at this bond headquarters in the lobby of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis 


courage putting forth a wholehearted and enthusiastic 
service for the public. 

Quoting Secretary Morgenthau’s appraisal of banking 
effort as equivalent to the work of 25,000 Federal em- 
ployees, the folder suggests counting the bank’s sales 
effort as a direct savings to the taxpayers of your town — 
counting it as an opportunity to be helpful in attaining 
victory. This folder also emphasizes the important pub- 
lic relations aspects of rendering patriotic ‘free’? war- 
time services. 


An Opportunity to Help 
Local Retailers Do a Job 


“Retailers war campaigns,” launched in January, 
represent the joint efforts of the Government, through 
OWI, and the retailers of America to join forces and 
bring to the public an orderly, systematic, and continu- 
ous flow of timely war suggestions. The program, spon- 
sored directly by the National Retailers Association, is 
developed around a monthly promotion calendar, which 
sets the national theme. ‘Your Health and the War,” 
“Walk and Carry,” “ Fuel Conservation,” ‘“‘ War Stamp 
Clearance,’ were among the initial themes. 

It is possible that when this movement gets under 
way, banks may find it helpful to tie into some of the 
local retail promotions, particularly those affecting War 
Bond sales and other direct banking services. 


Banks Discourage Bond 
Tax Payment Redemptions 


To ward off redemption of War Bonds to cover in- 
come tax payments due March 15, a number of banks 
over the country early in February launched campaigns 
warning against the inadvisability of such a move. 
Advertisements pointed out that redemption means the 
loss of a good investment and the interest potentialities, 
and stressed the fact that a wholesale movement in that 
direction would reflect in the flow of supplies and equip- 
ment to armed forces. Some banks offered personal loan 
services aS an alternative suggestion, others recom- 
mended withdrawal of savings to meet the obligation. 
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Until a pay-as-you-go tax plan is inaugurated, banks 
will have an opportunity to apply the brakes on bond 
redemptions. 


$350,000 in War Bonds 
Bid for Bull Calf 


The world’s record price in cattle sales was rung up 
by the gavel at a recent auction at Vinita, Oklahoma, 
when Roscoe Adams, president of the First NATIONAI 
BANK AND Trust Company oF Tutsa, bid $350,000 in 
government bonds for an eight-months-old bull cali. 
That’s just about $583.33 per pound. 

The astonished auctioneer, Earl Gartin, one of the 
nation’s leading professionals, announced enthusiasti 
cally to the cheering crowds that the bid constituted a 
national record. 

President Adams immediately announced to the 25() 
buyers that the bank ‘was donating the calf back to 
Hartley Brothers (the breeders) to dispose of in further- 
ance of Hereford breed promotion.” 

Substantial bids in terms of War Bonds were tossed 
around by competing bankers from Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Among those who took part were: H. A 
Bryant, Parsons Commercial Bank, Parsons, Kansas; 
W. F. Reynolds, First National Bank of Joplin; Roy 
Warner, First National Bank of Vinita, and Norman 
H. Hulings of Tulsa. 


New War Stamp Promotion 
For the Youngsters 


LocKHEED AIRCRAFT CoRPORATION, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, sponsors of the P-38 window exhibits which 
have circulated among a large group of banks, has 
designed an interesting follow-up promotion available 
to any bank for the asking. It consists of a display card, 
a new type War Stamp book, and scale model plans for 
the famous P-38, as pictured below. 
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New Workers learn faster 


in banks equipped with RECORDAK 


TAKE transit, for example. The transit ma- 
chine isn’t something a girl learns to operate 
in five minutes. Even after she has mastered 
it, there’s always the chance of errors in de- 
scribing the checks. Even old-time transit 
clerks slip up here occasionally. And with in- 
experienced, hurriedly trained workers, the 
chances of error are naturally greater. 

But not, of course, in the bank equipped 
with Recordak. Here descriptions are “writ- 
ten” photographically ... which is to say, com- 
pletely ...and with no possibility of error. The 
job’s finished faster . . . six times faster. And, if 
a transit letter’s lost or damaged, there’s still 


a photographic record of every check safely 
on file at the bank. From this film, Recordak 
facsimiles... photographic reproductions of 
the lost checks...may be quickly forwarded 
for collection. 

Recordak helps in many ways to maintain a 
higher level of operating efficiency during 
these difficult times—saving in labor, ma- 
chines, stationery, and space. It also safe- 
guards your valuable papers, and those of 
your depositors, against wartime hazards. 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


One of a 
series on 


RECORDAK in wartime 
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Mr. BratTer, BANKING’S Washington correspondent, 
makes a preliminary report on a question of increasing im- 
portance to banks. 


"NITED STATES War Savings Bonds are issued under 
the very broad authority of Section 22 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act as aniended. That section 

was added in 1935 and amended in 1941. It provides 
that bonds “shall be issued in such manner and subject 
to such terms and conditions . and including any 
restrictions on their transfer as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may from time to time prescribe.” 

The Treasury takes the position that a bond regis- 
tered in the names of ‘‘A or B”’ as coowners goes to the 
survivor, and that an “A p.o.d. B” bond may be cashed 
only by A while he is living; whereas, if A dies, B, the 
beneficiary, is the only one who has title to it. An “A 
p.o.d. B” bond is like an insurance policy, excepting that 
the beneficiary may not be eliminated or changed with- 
out his consent. 


Regulations Governing Registration 


According to Treasury regulations, Series E War 
Savings Bonds may be registered in coownership form; 
that is, in the names of two persons, with title vested in 
the survivor in the event one of the two dies before the 
bond matures or is sold. They also may be registered in 
the names of two persons in the beneficiary form; that 
is, registered in the name of individual * A,” payable on 
his death to individual **B”’ if he is living. While the 
Treasury’s purpose in offering subscribers these op- 
tional registrations seems clear enough, some courts 
have applied state laws so as to defeat this purpose. Un- 
fortunately no case has yet reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States. An opinion from that body is very 
much to be desired, both by the Treasury and by the 
public. The Treasury feels confident that the Supreme 
Court would sustain its position. 

The Treasury’s purpose and position are revealed in 
its regulations governing United States Savings Bonds, 
Department Circular No. 530, Fifth Revision, June 1, 
1942, as amended. From it we note that: 

After the death of one coowner (under the coownership 
form): If either coowner dies without having presented 
and surrendered the bond for payment to a Federal 
Reserve bank or the Treasury Department, the sur- 
viving coowner will be recognized as the sole and abso- 
lute owner of the bond, and payment will be made only 
to him. 

‘** Payment or reissue to beneficiary (under the bene- 
ficiary form): If the registered owner dies without hav- 
ing presented and surrendered the bond for payment or 
authorized reissue to a Federal Reserve bank or the 
Treasury Department, and is survived by the benefi- 
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War Bond Inheritance Important 


HERBERT BRATTER 


clary, upon proof of such death and survivorship, the 
beneficiary will be recognized as the sole and absolute 
owner of the bond, and it will be paid only to him, or 
may be reissued in his name alone, or otherwise reissue 
in accordance with Subpart J as though it were regis- 
tered in his name alone. ‘ 


Adverse State Court Decisions 


In 1939, in the case of Decker v. Fowler, (92 P. (2d 
254| the Supreme Court of the State of Washington held 
against the Treasury’s position in this matter, although 
in that case the Treasury’s position was not completely 
before the court. One Marino had purchased Savings 
Bonds registered in his own name, but payable upon his 
death to a Mrs. Decker. Marino died, the bonds were 
found among his papers by his administrator, and Mrs. 
Decker demanded possession of the bonds. This Fowler 
resisted, claiming that the bonds were the property of 
the estate, and that Mrs. Decker had no interest in 
them, inasmuch as Mr. Marino had not completed the 
gift. 

The court ruled that, although the Treasury was 
obliged to make payment to Mrs. Decker, under Wash- 
ington State law the latter had no right to keep the pro- 
ceeds. The reasoning of the court was that the related 
Treasury regulations go no further than to prescribe a 
manner in which the Treasury can be discharged of its 
obligation. With this court decision the Treasury, which 
was not represented in the trial, of course, completely 
disagrees. 

In a similar case, that of Deyo v. Adams |36 N.YV.S. 
(2d) 734| the New York State Supreme Court, which was 
really the court of first instance and not an appellate 
court, came to the same conclusion last year. In this 
trial the Treasury filed a suggestion of interest and was 
admitted to the case. The matter has not been decided 
by an appellate court. 

Deyo had Savings Bonds issued in his name and paya- 
ble on his death to Mrs. Adams, his sister. After Deyo 
died, Mrs. Adams secured possession of the bonds and 
had them reissued to herself, payable on her death to her 
son. Then Mrs. Deyo, the widow, sued Mrs. Adams and 
her son to have the new bonds returned to the estate. A 
motion by the defendants to dismiss the suit on the 
grounds that the bonds belonged to Mrs. Adams was 
denied, the court quoting from the Washington State 


case. 


Concurring State Court Rulings 
The Treasury’s position in regard to current cases 
like the foregoing was sustained in 1929 by the United 
States Court of Claims in Washington, D. C., in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 
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War Damage Coverage 
On Intangibles 


JAMES E. BAUM 


Mr. Bavo is secretary of the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers Association. 


HE War Damage Corporation’s registered mail and 

express insurance, which became effective October 

1, 1942, covers shipments of money and securities 
over which the insureds relinquish control once they are 
placed in the custody of postal authorities. The latest 
WDC policy, however, contemplates hazards on money 
and securities while such property is in the control or 
custody of the insured or its agents. 

What insurance are banks purchasing under this new 
WDC Form 1(a) Policy which became effective Decem- 
ber 21? Even among bankers in the coastal cities or so- 
called “exposed ”’ areas, there is a divergence of opinion 
on this latest type of insurance against war damage. A 
few banks have purchased all of the four types of cover- 
age, A, B, C, and D, while others have selected A and D 
or C and D and some only D. 


If There’s a Bombing 


In the event of bombing, because of the greater ex- 
posure on money and securities when off their premises 
and in transit by messenger or armored car, those banks 
which decided to carry only one type of coverage under 
this policy generally have taken Coverage D. Of the 
clauses applicable to premises, Coverage A is most pop- 
ular with those banks in which it has been demonstrated 
during air raid drills that all money and securities out- 
side of the vaults can be safely transferred into vaults 
of “preferred” quality within five or six minutes after 
the sounding of an “alert’’ alarm. Some bankers follow 
this reasoning a step further and believe that in the 
light of the bombing experience of banks in England, it 
is unnecessary to insure the contents of their vaults. 

Reports from sources which should be reliable in- 
dicate that in England more than 2,300 bank buildings 
were damaged by bombing from early July 1940 through 
June 1941. The great majority of these suffered 
only minor damage, such as broken glass, etc., but 
several hundred bank premises were seriously damaged, 
including about 130 buildings which were practically 
demolished. More than a dozen vaults or “strong 
rooms” in English banks were seriously damaged, but 
we are informed that in only one instance was there 
any damage to money, securities or other valuables 
while within a bank vault in England. 

Some banks in New York City have bought Cover- 
ages C and D only, to cover money and securities which 
might be damaged or destroyed in banking rooms be- 
fore they could be transferred to vaults, also while in the 
custody of messengers, or upon the premises of agents 
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UNDERHILL 
A. B. A. Special Insurance Committee meeting with the surety 
companies’ Money and Securities War Damage Group in New 
York. Mr. Baum is seated second from left and W. H. Bennem, 
surety group chairman, is nearest the camera on the right 


not designated in their application. A few of the larger 
financial institutions have taken all four coverages, A, 
B, C and D, on money or securities or both, up to the 
maximum limits prescribed for amounts at each lo- 
cation. Coverage B was taken to cover securities being 
handled on the upper floors or elsewhere at locations 
distant from the vault in bank buildings where upon 
sounding of an ‘“‘alert” alarm, the securities are placed 
in safes because they cannot be transported to the 
vault quickly, or within six minutes. 

Banks which have taken more than one of the 
‘‘Premises” coverages also rely upon the fact that the 
amounts of Coverages A, B and C are cumulative as to 
money and securities in preferred vaults. 


Some Points to Consider 


In the case of banks which have decided not to carry 
any of this insurance or which remain undecided, the 
following considerations are involved: 

1. Insurance is limited only to ‘‘damage to or destruction of” 
money and securities through enemy attack, etc., thereby 
circumscribing the coverage too narrowly. This also poses 
the question as to whether satisfactory proof of loss to secure 
indemnity from WDC would be equally difficult as to secure 
replacement by reissue of the securities damaged or destroyed. 

. The policy offers no insurance against loss of money or 

securities through pillage or looting by enemy forces. 

3. The basis of valuation of the amount of securities losses 
needs clarification as to whether replacement costs rather 
than market values will control adjustments when the total 
loss exceeds the amount of insurance carried. 


The larger metropolitan banks have received inquir- 
ies from correspondent banks and other customers as to 
whether they, as despositories or custodians, are carry- 
ing War Damage Corporation’s insurance to cover their 
customers’ securities. In dealing with such questions, it 
should be borne in mind that even where the larger city 
banks purchase amounts of this WDC insurance up to 
the prescribed maximum limits, the amounts carried 
would be insufficient to cover more than a small portion 
of the depository’s own money and securities. In the 
event all of the indemity provided by the WDC policy 
should not be needed to reimburse the insured for com- 
paratively small losses, such as messenger deliveries, 
the insured may not claim a loss for the benefit of cus- 
tomers because such action might serve as a precedent in 
any future losses of customers’ property. 

As to whether there would be any legal liability upon 
depository or custodian banks for loss of customers’ 
securities that might result from enemy attack, it is 
difficult to foresee any court holding the depository or 
custodian liable for loss resulting not from any neg- 
ligence on the part of the bank, but rather from war 
risks which the Government itself failed to prevent. 
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I Lay the 
Golden Egg 


I am Busy Biddy, the hen. Last year my sisters and I 

produced more than 50 billion eggs ...400 eggs for 

every man and woman, babe and child in all America. 
=> This year we expect to do better. 


I am most modern of the farmstead mothers. I waste 

no weary weeks awaiting the birth of my young; instead 

I leave that maternal function to mass production in mammoth 

incubators. Nor do I bother to be a nursemaid to my brood; 

that duty I delegate to oil and electricity while I keep on with 

my egg business. With the aid of electric light I work 14 hours a 

day all winter. Nobody about the farm gets a diet with so much 

variety, such good balance, such complete preparation, and so 
well supplied with vitamins. 


Whether we hens produce our big quota in 1943 depends a 
good deal on farm machines. That’s because it takes time to 
look after us. Mr. and Mrs. Farmer can’t be in the field and in 
the hen-house at the same time. Machinery that saves an hour 
a day in the field enables them to take care of an extra hundred 
hens, produce perhaps 10,000 extra eggs. 


* * * 


Promoting poultry production is one of the best ways for 
banks to assist in the food program. Loans for buying baby 
chicks, feeds, poultry house improvements and equipment will 
serve country and clientele. Likewise the financing of farm 
machinery purchases will help produce greatly needed food 
with a minimum of labor. Case dealers will gladly give you the 
benefit of their intimate farm acquaintance as you look for like- 
ly places to put idle deposits to work. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


SERVING AGRICULTURE PEACE AND WAR 
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Bank Directors—Federal Legislation 


What legislation passed by the 1941-1942 Congress is of 
concern to bank directors? 


Wane bank directors as such are not required to have 
the same intimate and detailed knowledge of Federal 
legislation as active bank officers, they should be fairly 
intelligent as to matters of general importance. Illustra- 
tions of some of the important laws follow. 

1. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act Amendments 
—extension of obligation for period equal to military 
service—instalment payments. The new § 700 of the 
Relief Act is perhaps best explained by the following 
analysis and illustration: 

Time for application to court: During period of military 
service or within six months thereafter. 

Obligation included: One incurred prior to military 
service or a tax or assessment falling due prior to or 
during military service. 

What happens when military service has not materially 
affected ability to meet obligation: Relief is denied. 

Nature of relief which court may grant “after appro- 
priate notice and hearing.” 

a. Stay during any remaining period of military 
service. 

b. Stay for a further period not longer than the period 
of military service. (1) Unpaid principal is added to 
accumulated interest due and unpaid at the termina- 
tion of military service or, if later, the date of applica- 
tion for relief. (2) Payment of such total sum of principal 
and interest is required to be paid in equal periodic in- 
stalments during such further period. (3) Interest rate, 
if payments are made when due, is the same as that of 
the obligation extended. (4) Relief is “subject to such 
other terms as may be just.” 

Instalment sale of, or instalment (and it seems, a 
straight) mortgage on, real estate: The relief is the same 
except that the date for the last instalment for the ex- 
tended obligation may not be later than the date of the 
last instalment under the original obligation (or the 
maturity of the straight mortgage), plus the period of 
military service. However, “equal instalments,” instead 
of “equal periodic instalments,” are required. 


Illustration 


Note for $5,000 discounted at 5%, with interest at 

6% after maturity under state statute, due December 1, 1942 
Maker’s entry into military service January 1, 1943 
Discharge from military service 
Application for relief 


No payment of principal or interest was made on the note. 


Accumulated interest on $5,000 note on date of appli- 
cation for relief, August 1, 1945; two years and eight 


March 1943 


Maximum period of extension from date of application for relief, 
August 1, 1945, is the two years and six months of military 
service, which would make the date of the last payment 
February 1, 1948. 


If the equal periodic instalment payments during the 
extended period are to be made monthly, the $5,800 
would be paid in 30 instalments of $193.33 each, with 
interest on the unpaid balance at 5 per cent. It is 
contended that a /evel payment plan is authorized, in 
which case each monthly payment would be $206.07. 

Comments. a. The statute does not state expressly the 
result of the obligor’s inability to begin “equal periodic 
instalments” or “equal instalments” immediately after 
the termination of military service or the later date of 
application. 

b. The person in military service, by delaying his 
application until six months after the termination of his 
military service, can postpone for that period the latest 
possible date for the last instalment. 

c. However, if the creditor sues during the obligor’s 
military service or within six months after its termina- 
tion, the obligor might deem it advisable to apply 
promptly to the court in which the action was pending 
for relief under § 700. 

2. Government depositaries and fiscal agencies—De posit 
insurance—Public Law 603, § 10: All insured banks may 
act as depositaries and fiscal agents of the United States. 
Discrimination is prohibited with respect to (a) national 
banks, (b) state Federal Reserve member banks, and 
(c) nonmember insured banks as classes of banking in- 
stitutions. No other security is required for such govern- 
ment deposits to the extent of Federal deposit insurance. 
In applying the $5,000 limitation for insured deposits 
of one depositor, each depositing officer, employee, or 
agent of the United States shall be considered a separate 
depositor. 

3. Government guaranteed loans by national banks— 
Public Law 603, § 8. The restrictions in § 5200 U. S. 
Rev. Stat. as to the amount that a national bank may 
lend to one borrower do not apply to the extent that a 
Federal Reserve bank, the United States, an agency of 
the United States, or a corporation wholly owned by 
the United States unconditionally guarantees the loan 
or agrees to take it over or to purchase it, when the 
guaranty or other agreement must be performed by a 
cash payment or its equivalent within 60 days after de- 
mand. (A director of a state bank should know whether 
there is similar legislation in his state affecting state 
banks.) 
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The last in a series of three articles on women bankers. 


NTIL recently women have had very little oppor- 
| | tunity to develop aptitudes for business and to 


“adjust themselves to the problems men custom- 
arily take in their stride because they were restricted to 
the drudgery and limitations of home-making. 

When it is remembered that for centuries women were 
treated as chattel—and still are in some countries— 
it must be admitted that the American women have 
made miraculous strides businesswise in less than a 
half-century. 

Such progress as women in business have made is al- 
most entirely due to their own perseverance, for, by and 
large, men have accepted them into business grudgingly 
and have not made it easy for them to advance. It seems 
too much to expect, under the circumstances, that women 
should be as skilled in professions and trades or as well 
versed in business diplomacy as the men. They are 
demonstrating, nevertheless, that once given an oppor- 
tunity they will not need centuries to perfect their 
business acumen. 


@ CHILD psychologists 
tell us that one of the 
first essentials of an 
intelligently planned child guidance program is to make 
the child feel necessary and useful in some respect. 
Women (and men) never lose that early yearning to feel 
necessary and useful. Business women are no exception. 

The desire to have at least a small part in originating 
ideas and executing them is as natural to women as to 
men. Men, when placed in “dead end” jobs, manifest 
the same characteristics as do women—the blighting 
effects of frustration. 

Retarding factors in the achievement of equality by 
women in business undoubtedly may be found, to some 
extent, in their own lack of unity, plus some generally 
accepted beliefs about their mental fitness. As a means 
of exploring these conceptions, bank women (who last 
month discussed their wartime responsibilities) were 
asked to speak on a couple of questions. 

To the query /s it your opinion that women, because 
of their petty jealousies of other women who have reached 
a measure of success, retard not only their own advance- 
ment but the advancement of women as a whole?’’—two- 
thirds, or 66.6 per cent, of the bank women interviewed 
gave an affirmative answer, although several qualified 
their remarks. Here are a few of their qualifications: 


Women Workers Want to Feel 
Essential 


e “WomeEN do not take the 
big view of their own situa- 
tion; they let personalities come to the surface. They not 
only hold themselves back but they may hold another 
back, too.”’ 
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Jealous? Yes, but... 


Bank Women’s Opportunity | 


MARY B. LEACH 


3 NCREASING numbers of banks throughout the 
country are establishing employee suggestion boxes— 
some of them offering cash awards for suggestions 
adopted by the banks. 

BANKING queried some of these banks as to how 
their women employees are reacting to opportunities 
to have a voice in management. The unanimous re- 
Sponse was that ‘women show no reluctance to make 
suggestions.” As to their value, here are some 
observations: 


e “SUGGESTIONS made by 
men have usually been of 
more value than those re- 
ceived from women employees, but it is my opinion that 
this is true because until recently men have occupied 
most of the senior positions.” 


The Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia 


@ “DuRING the past 
year 13 per cent of 
the cash prizes for 
suggestions were awarded to women. This indicates that 
the suggestions of women are practical enough to be 
adopted and paid for.” 


Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 


San Francisco 


e“T wouLp say that their 
suggestions compare quite 
favorably from the standpoint 
of practicability with those made by men.” 


National City Bank of 
Cleveland 


e “On the whole there are no more petty jealousies 
among women than among men. When one woman is 
guilty, however, we all get credit for it. God speed the 
day when we will be treated as individuals, . . . 
“Unfortunately we don’t rate individual considera- 
tion; consequently, women should remember that all 
women are retarded in the accomplishment of their aim 
by the faults of a few. They owe that to womanhood.” 


e “THEY have not grown enough to be able to cast aside 
jealousy. Men have been playing in competitive games 
for centuries and play for blood while the game is going 
on and when it is over they are still friends. Until lately 
women have not had these experiences. If it were only 
possible to educate them to pull together!” 

On the subject of women’s jealousy, Harry Walker 
Hepner, in his “ Psychology Applied to Life and Work,” 
observes: 


@ ‘““WoMEN are not jealous of the success of men who 
move up the business ladder and will help them to climb 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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umber or livestock... 


Loan Collateral via Field Warehousing 


For over a quarter of a century, Lawrence System has been issuing field 
warehouse receipts against inventories of all kinds and descriptions. In fact, 
Lawrence System offers the greatest combined Field Warehouse experience 
obtainable. 

Banks everywhere are favorably disposed toward Lawrence System, be- 
cause Lawrence helps them to increase loan business — profitably and safely. 
Borrowers prefer Lawrence System because the warehoused goods remain on 
their premises and there is no interruption of normal producing and marketing. 


Telephone or write any Lawrence office for complete information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


Buffalo + Boston » Philadelphia + Kansas City + St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 


& New York: 72 Wall St » Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Minneapolis + Dallas » Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle * Spokane + Honolulu 
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Bank Women’s Opportunity 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


and ask little in return for their assistance; but they are 
often jealous of the other woman who capitalizes her 
personal attractiveness for her own benefit. Most women 
still expect men to hold the responsible positions and are 


let themselves down, both as to ambition for the things 
not yet achieved and as to personal appearance. They 
become ‘sour on the world’ and radiate this feeling on 
their associates.” 


e “Just plain growing old—losing their glamour—for 
after all we yet live in a world of men and women. And 
the older-growing women will be wise to see to it that 
charm and graciousness increase as youth and beauty 
wane. Realistically, though, I do not believe growing 
older is any greater handicap for women than for men. 
The big difference lies in the fact that a man can lose his 
‘glamour’ and it will make no material difference either 
socially or businesswise.” 


@ “T can’t see that age should be any more of a handicap 
to women than to men. Not if they have good health, 
which is within the realm of most of us if we earnestly 
desire it, and have kept our minds young, well informed 
and attuned to constant change. It is experience that 
makes a person valuable to a firm, and certainly it 
mounts with the years.” 


Equally Endowed @ WoMEN, according to 
Mr. Hepner, are endowed 
ited mentally and psychologi- 
cally much the same as men. We quote him: 


e “WHEN women are given equal opportunity with men 
in professional and business fields, they often compete 
successfully with them. The general conclusion from in- 
vestigations indicates that this equality of advancement 
comes from an equality of natural gifts rather than from 
an over-straining of the lesser talents of women. . . .” 


@ ALTHOUGH women have 
women demonstrated their ability 


to satisfactorily perform 
many kinds of “white collar” jobs, and are now taking 
their place in the machine shops, thinking women have 
no desire to supplant man permanently. 
Ask any woman, regardless of age and economic status 
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which she would rather have—a job or a good husband. 
If she’s honest with herself, she’ll admit that she would 
rather have a husband. And that is as it should be. 


ambitious woman to postpone the day, little realizing 
that time is fleeting and that as her age increases, oppor- 
tunities for marriage decrease. 

A third contributing cause is the supply of marrying 
men. The 1940 census figures show that 15.5 per cent of 
the men (and 13.4 per cent of the women) between the 
ages of 35 and 39, 12.6 per cent of the men (and 11.6 per 
cent of the women) between 40 and 44, and 11.1 per cent 
of the men (and 10.6 per cent of the women) between 
45 and 49 are unmarried. That does not include the 
widowed and divorced. 

While many observers predict that large numbers of 
the women entering business as a result of the war have 
come to stay, there is no way to determine which will 
remain and which will leave for marriage. When the men 
return from the war a natural weeding out will follow 
and it will become fairly evident, after a time, which 
women are destined for a lifelong business career. 


Sie THESE women, for the 

most part, like the pre- 
ponderance of women who retained their jobs after 
World War I, will not remain in business by choice, but 
rather because of circumstances beyond their complete 
control. And they will want, as their older sister-workers 
have wanted, a partnership with the men in the conduct 
of their respective business establishments. When these 
women are doing a job well, they, too, will want to feel 
that they are useful and essential. 

To pave the way for their eventual, if not immediate, 
acceptance by the men into a more equal partnership, if 
the comments of bank women are to be used as a guide, 
here are some things bank women and business women 
generally must do: (1) Put aside personal prejudices and 
jealousies and work as individuals rather than as women; 
(2) keep themselves mentally and physically alert and 
well groomed; (3) cultivate adaptability to changing 
conditions; (4) strive to increase personal charm and 
graciousness; (5) guard against frustration when ad- 
vancement does not come as soon as anticipated; and 
(6) prepare for advancement by application and educa- 
tion. Everyone has the capacity to do this. 
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more willing to following a domineering, fatherly SF gm Why 7 HOWEVER, regardless of early he 
of executive than a sisterly type of woman. ~~sesanage Se matrimonial aspirations, a siz- 
Here are the bank women’s comments in answer to able percentage of women who 
the question: “As business women grow older, what, if enter business do remain. Several factors influence this 
anything, is their greatest handicap?” result. Firstly, they become so enchanted with their 
newly-found economic freedom that they are reluctant 
| Losing Their Oomph! . . . e “UNLEss business wom- to give up their jobs when opportunities for marriage ci 
Says Miss Banker en keep their minds and are offered—opportunities that, in many instances, 
bodies young and up-to- would mean retrenchment. 
date they are immediately catalogued as ‘old fogies,’ and Secondly, hero worship of the men around them who 
their greatest handicap is themselves.” have attained a measure of success and who provide 
their wives and families with greater luxuries than the 
e “A TENDENCY to think little things do not matter; to young, prospective husbands could give, influences the yo 


[. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either. ... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 


BY HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 

has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do— now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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How to Fight Currency Hoarding 


RICHARD S. BRADFORD 


Mr. BRADFORD, manager of The Mer- 
rill Trust Company of Orono, Maine, fre- 
quently finds it necessary to explain to a 
customer a newspaper report which dis- 
cusses some phase of government fiscal 
policy “in such a manner as to be very 
confusing to the general public.”’ His cus- 
tomers “welcome a banker’s opinion on 


these matters”; and he feels he ‘may have 
succeeded in allaying some fears which 
might otherwise have caused some with- 
drawal of savings accounts and hoarding 
of cash.” Here are his suggestions for 
combatting this problem. 


small percentage of the people in 
this country are currency hoarders, 
but those who do hoard are a menace 


[ is safe to assume that only a very 
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BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 
to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 
been inaugurated in 1863. Today 
the Banks and Bankers Division is 
handling a nation-wide business, and 
invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


because of the ever-present danger of 
the practice becoming infectious and 
spreading. Wise procedure calls for pre- 
ventive action now rather than for re- 
medial measures later, and only the 
most stupid would persist once he was 
convinced of the utter absurdity of his 
position. 

In the opinion of the author, the real 
underlying cause of hoarding at this 
time is the fear of governmental con- 
fiscation arising out of a popular mis- 
interpretation of some suggestions and 
announcements made in official govern- 
mental circles. 

One of these which comes readily to 
mind, possibly because of the frequency 
with which it was heard, especially dur- 
ing the earlier stages of promoting the 
sales of War Bonds (and one hears it 
occasionally now), is the statement that 
the Government “must draw upon the 
savings of the people” to finance the 
war. To a person in any degree trained 
in finance, this statement is elementary 
in its meaning that if we are to avoid 
the perils of inflation inherent in the 
enormous program of government financ- 
ing, this financing must be drawn to as 
great a degree as possible out of the 
current savings of the people. 


To a great many individuals, how- 
ever, that phrase, “draw upon the sav- 
ings of the people,” means out and out 
confiscation of bank savings accounts, 
although they are cautioned over and 
over again in official announcements 
against withdrawing money from sav- 
ings accounts for use in buying bonds 
and are told that this money is already 
in use in the war economy. True, this is 
the writer’s personal observation; but it 
is based upon several instances where 


Paul V. McNutt, Manpower Commission 
head, left, and Senator J. Bankhead, chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee studying 
the size of the armed forces in relation to the 
nation’s productive capacity 
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anxious inquiries came from depositors 
so soon after the appearance in local 
newspapers of statements similar to the 
one quoted above that there could be no 
questionas to what prompted the queries. 

It, therefore, seems apparent that the 
first move to combat the hoarding of 
currency must come from definite state- 
ments by official governmental sources 
designed to clarify the status of savings 
accounts and bank deposits in the pres- 
ent scheme of government fiscal policy. 
Furthermore, future official pronounce- 
ments in explanation of the ordinary 
citizen’s part in financing the war should 
be more carefully phrased to prevent 
any possible misinterpretation of what 
is intended. 

In alleviating whatever misunder- 
standing may now exist, the banker 
can do much to help by explaining to 
his customers how the Government is 
trying to avoid inflationary trends in 
financing the war. As for the matter 
of taking over savings accounts, he 
might well point out that these are 
items of personal property and as such 
are as safe from confiscation by govern- 
mental action as any similar item might 
be. Furthermore, he may well take such 
an opportunity to explain to his cus- 
tomer how his savings account, through 
the medium of the bank, is already em- 
ployed in the war effort. 


Opportunities arise with surprising 
frequency wherein a bank officer, or 
an alert teller, can talk with a customer 
and state a convincing case against 
hoarding without mentioning the word 
or implying in any way that the cus- 
tomer would indulge in the practice. 
The customer may approach with the 
query as to whether he can rent a safe 
deposit box and put some cash into it. 
Some persons do ask that question be- 
cause they are somewhat confused and a 
little hopeful of getting advice without 
asking for it and betraying their fears. 
In such a case the banker might say 
that there is nothing to prevent a per- 
son’s doing this, but that it operates to 
his own disadvantage. If the customer 
intends to use the money soon, he may 
be persuaded that it is better to deposit 
it in his own bank account. If he then 
mentions his fear that the Government 
will decide to take over bank accounts, 
the banker has an opportunity to ex- 
plain the absurdity of such a procedure, 
especially in view of the fact that so 
large a portion of bank deposit money 
is now invested in government bonds. 
On the other hand, if the banker 
learns that the money is to be kept for a 
longer period pending a suitable oppor- 
tunity for investment, he may suggest 
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its being placed in a savings account. 
In support of this advice, he may well 
point out that the money will then be 
put to work for the national good. 

The customer, of course, may not an- 
ticipate any investment or other use for 
his money, but merely be seeking a safe 
place to keep it. If such is the case, he 
may be encouraged to buy War Bonds. 

He should be shown that the currency 
which he is so anxious to protect is 
based completely upon the faith of 
the people as a whole in their govern- 
ment since it represents merely a prom- 
ise to pay on the part of that govern- 
ment, and is no longer payable in gold. 

It may then be pointed out that the 


promise of the Government to pay on a 
$50 bill differs in no degree from its 
promise to pay on a $50 bond, except 
that the former is payable on demand 
and the latter at the end of a specified 
time. Even this differential is slight, 
however, in. the case of the so-called 
“savings bond” issues, for they can be 
cashed 60 days after their date of issue. 

Furthermore, the customer should be 
impressed with the utter stupidity of 
placing currency having no greater 
claim to inherent value than a bond in a 
safe deposit box where it will lie idle. On 
the other hand, he should be shown that 
prudence demands a return on this 
money. 


“Only free peoples can 


hold their purpose and their 


honor steady to a common 


end, and prefer the interests 


of mankind to any narrow 


interest of their own.” 


— Woodrow Wilson 
War Address to Congress 
April 2, 1917 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
mortgages, 5 per cent; victory clubs, 5 
per cent; tax savings notes, 3 per cent; 
-coin savers, 3 per cent; civilian defense, 
2%% per cent; depository services, 214 
per cent; house organs, 234 per cent; 
Christmas clubs, 1 per cent. 


Women Wanted 


AN ADVERTISEMENT in local papers, 
sponsored by the East NEw YorkK 
Savincs BANK of Brooklyn, recently 


Methods and Ideas 


added another scoring point to bank- 
ing’s all-out war campaign. In behalf 
of the American Red Cross, the bank 
appealed for volunteers to train as 
nurses’ aides for service in local hos- 
pitals, which will release others for the 
fighting fronts. By way of inducement, 
the bank offered to pay the cost of 
necessary physical examinations and 
inoculations, and to furnish uniforms 
to all who qualify. The advertisement 
was signed by president Edward A. 
Richards. 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


—Geared to the Requirements 


of Government, Industry 


and Correspondent Banks 


in a War Economy 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Farm Service 


THE OLD PHOENIX NATIONAL Bank 
of Medina, Ohio, announces two new 
services for local farmers. According to 
George Young, the bank’s agricultural 
agent, farm auction sales will be man- 
aged by the bank on a commission 
basis with arrangements for listing the 
sale, securing a capable auctioneer, ad- 
vertising, clerking, and other essential 
details. Although the plan is new to this 
community, many banks have adopted 
the service, which avoids duplication of 
sale dates, eliminates work and worry 
for the owner, and invariably nets a 
better and more profitable sale. The 
second service feature is the pooling of 
orders for feeder cattle, designed pri- 
marily to give the less-than-carload 
buyer price and delivery advantages. 


Deposits Direct 
THE Morris PLan BANK of (Rich- 
mond) Virginia runs a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign prompting workers to 
request their employer to send paychecks 
direct to the bank for deposit in personal 
checking accounts. This simple, auto- 
matic payday deposit, says the bank, 
saves time, tires, gasoline, trouble and 
risk of loss. The bank mails a receipt of 
deposit to the account holder as pay- 
check deposits are received. The value 
of this service is predicated on volume. 
It is applied to both regular and pay-as- 
you-go checking accounts. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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This is the way Royal Bank of Canada en- 
courages depositors to save teller’s time by 
filling out own deposit forms 
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SAFE | STAK 


The Wartime Transfer Storage File 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION 
EASY 
DRAWER OPERATION 


Drawer and shell are formed of 
a new hard surfaced tempered 
Kraft board, coated with special 
green lacquer; drawers triple 
thick front and back; shells are 
double thick at all corners. 
Drawer bottom and shell slide 
are treated with a special wax 
lacquer coating insuring smooth 
operation. Rigid shell and 
drawer construction prevents 
binding when under load. 


STOCKED IN THE FLAT... 
SIMPLE ASSEMBLY 


Stocked in the flat until ready for use—saves 
space. Quick permanent assembly without 
the use of tools or fasteners. 


PATENTED DRAWER PULL 


Drawer pull will not loosen nor pull thru 
the face of the drawer even under hardest 
usage; hangs flat. 


POSITIVE STACKING 


Special interlocks securely seat sections to- 
gether for stacking; sections are locked both 
vertically and horizontally. No special tools 
or fasteners required. 
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This new SafeTstak is offered to meet wartime demands for 
a safe, efficient and accessible storage file. It is especially 
adaptable in banks and all financial institutions. SafeTstak 
is made in conventional sizes for checks, tabulating cards, 
invoices and letters. 


SafeTstak is made from a new hard surfaced tempered Kraft 
board, green lacquered, and designed for securely locked as- 
sembly without the use of tools, mechanical fastenings or glue. 
It is not affected by moisture or heat and will not attract vermin. 


Engineered to stack safely, the drawers operate smoothly 
and without binding when under load. And, it’s available 
now for immediate delivery. 


Ask your dealer about SafeTstak, or write direct to Dept. 2-3. 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY - CANTON, O. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Depreciation and War Bonds 


AN INTERESTING suggestion for handling 
the depreciation item is offered in “ Visit 
in Print,” a pamphlet sent periodically 
to members of the South Carclina Press 
Association by A. L. M. Wiccrns, the 
president. Mr. WiccINs, publisher of 
the Hartsville Messenger and Press, 
is president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville and vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The plan is presented with the pub- 
lishing business in view, but perhaps 


others will find it applicable. We quote: 

“In the minds of many publishers 
and printers, depreciation on plant and 
equipment is a sort of indefinite book 
figure that is set up on the books at the 
end of the year and is allowable as an 
expense deduction. They don’t seem to 
realize that the wear and tear on equip- 
ment goes into the cost of every issue of 
the paper and every job printed and that 
it is just as much an expense item as 
wages or power. The result is that they 
are giving away the wear and tear on 
their equipment and will wind up with 
machinery worn out and nothing to 
show for it. 


Discounting Farmers’ 
Production Notes 


With the recognition that food is a war necessity, and with the increased 
agricultural goals for 1943, production loans to farmers and ranchers 
assume greater importance. The twelve Federal intermediate credit 
banks offer to state and national banks, livestock loan companies, 
agricultural credit corporations and other local lending institutions their 
facilities for discounting loans made to produce Food for Freedom. 


Funds for this financing will be obtained by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks from the sale of their debentures which are eligible as 
security, regardless of maturity, for all fiduciary, trust and public funds 
held under authority of the Federal Government and, up to six months 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
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maturity, for member bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve banks. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Some others figure the depreciation 
and set it up on their books as a reserve 
but have nothing to show for it. Ip 
ordinary times it has been found by 
successful managers to be a good plan to 
buy each year as much new equipment 
as the depreciation has amounted to. In 
this way they constantly renew the 
plant. 

“During the war we can’t do that 
because many items of equipment are 
not available. The best plan I know of is 
to take cash out of the business every 
month equal to the depreciation on the 
equipment and invest it outside the 
business. Some shops carry monthly 
payment building and loan stock to the 
amount of their monthly depreciation 
expense. Almost any country shop has 
depreciation of at least $37.50 a month 
—enough to buy a $50 War Bond due 
in 10 years. When new equipment is 
available after the war, these bonds 
can be converted into cash to buy it.” 


Formula 


OvR coNntTINUOUS probing for con- 
servation ideas has brought out one fact: 
Bankers are critically examining the 
design, the use and the production of 
forms. There has been so much evidence 
of late proving that the innocent printed 
form vitally affects the efficiency or 
inefficiency of an organization all along 
the line, that we are prompted to re- 
print this check list for “form makers,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants Bulletin: 

Does the form by title and arrange- 
ment clearly designate its purpose? 

Does each leaf in a multi-copy set 
clearly indicate the department for 
which it is intended? 

Have colors been used to facilitate 
sorting, distributing, filing and identifi- 
cation? 

Should the record be pre-numbered 


Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
uses colorfully printed No. 6 envelope as 


Bank-by-Mail kit 


There the Charge This Service... Why Mot 
SECUMITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 
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consecutively, and if so, is the number in 
a key position for easy and quick filing 
or reference? 

Does the form show form number, 
date and quantity ordered and name of 
printer or supplier? 

If filed, is the size one which fits a 
standard file? 

Does the grain of the paper run 
vertically through the form so that it 
will stand upright if filed? 

Is the weight of paper stock con- 
sistent with the use and amount of 
handling it will receive? (Unnecessarily 
heavy copies impede legibility on multi- 
copy forms and take up costly filing 
space.) 

Are both the lineal and horizontal 
spaces correct for machine writing? 
On standard typewriters lineal spacing 
is 10 characters to one inch, horizontal 
spacing six lines to one inch. 

If the form will be mailed, has it 
been made to fit a standard window 
envelope? 

Is the typed information arranged 
with consideration given to the continu- 
ity of the items so that waste motions of 
line spacing and tabulating are elimi- 
nated? This can be readily accomplished 
by spacing items horizontally rather 
than vertically on a form to enable the 
operator to continue lineal typing in- 
stead of taking her hands from the 
keyboard to shift from one line to an- 
other. 

Does the arrangement of typing cor- 
relate with the same arrangement of 
information on the media from which 
the typing is done? 

Have the users of the form been 
consulted for suggested improvements, 
additional requirements or possible 
elimination? In all cases, determine 
whether or not the form is actually 
needed. 

Can the form be combined with other 
records, eliminating the necessity for 
separate typing? 

Taking into consideration the prob- 
ability of revision and the rate of use, is 
the quantity to be ordered most eco- 
nomical from a manufacturing stand- 
point? 

Does the nature of the application 
and the volume of work require the use 
of a special labor saving style of form 
such as continuous or snapout sets? 


Lend-Lease 


To MEET the wartime demands for 
more milk and milk products, George 
Clark, president of the PlonEER BANK 
OF CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee, adopted 
the lend-lease principle to increase local 
dairy production. The bank paid $1,250 
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for a two-year old prize Jersey bull to 
be used in a scientific method of cattle 
propagation, available free to local farm- 
ers. With the prospect of developing 
an abundant supply of dairy products in 
the future, the bank is negotiating with 
a cheese and butter factory to set up a 
branch in the area as soon as results 
materialize. While the project starts out 
as a ‘‘war measure,” it will continue 
indefinitely. 


Rationing 


THE NON-ESSENTIAL driving ban has 
popularized a new piece of bank adver- 


Mortgage market of the future 


The building industry has never provided new hous- 
ing for the great majority of Americans—not even 
during the booming decade that followed War I. The 
reason: 25,000,000 of the 35,000,000 families in the 
U. S. normally earn less than $2,000 a year—and the 
building industry has not been able to provide a 
new home the 25,000,000 families could afford. 


Today, however, a modern, well-built, comfortable, 
lasting new home—at a total monthly cost of $20, 
including purchase and maintenance—is an estab- 
lished fact. Tomorrow, after the present emer- 
gency, such a home will be available commercially 
... Creating a vast new market for mortgages. 


All this stems from engineered housing, which 
produces better homes for lower original and 
operating costs. 


Engineered housing 


Engineered housing, of which Homasote Com- 
pany’s Precision-Built Method is the leading ex- 
ample, makes conventionally-constructed housing 


SS) 


HOMASOTE 
(i 


tising, according to the SyrRAcusE (New 
York) Trust Company. It is a city map 
showing bus routes, schedules, transfer 
privileges and fare rates. The erstwhile 
motorist has picked up this handy 
pocket guide by the hundreds with the 
hope of complying with OPA, stretching 
his pennies—and now, alas, shoes. 


Tax Tickler 


A NEw and timely supplement for the 
checking account customer has been 
designed by the MANUFACTURERS AND 
TRADERS Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York. The plan, known as the 


obsolete. Homasote Homes are machine-perfect in 
every detail, yet the system is adaptable to any size 
or style of architecture—hence sets no limits on 
salability. This flexibility comes from the fact that 
Homasote Precision-Built Construction is decen- 
tralized prefabrication—transportation costs are re- 
duced by franchising local prefabricators to use the 
method. Thus Homasote works with and for, not 
against, the local dealer, builder and architect. 


Any Homasote Home can be built to be demount- 
able. Demountability is mortgage insurance, be- 
cause (1) it protects both the mortgagee’s and the 
mortgagor's investment from loss due to change in 
the character of the neighborhood; and (2) it makes 
it possible to enlarge or decrease the size of the 
house to suit the changing needs of the family. 


Research 


Seven years and $300,000 of research have gone 
into the development of Homasote Precision-Built 
Construction. Its soundness has been proved by 
(1) $6,000,000 worth of pre-war, private hous- 
ing;(2) $30,000,000 worth of government war 
housing; (3) eligibility for F.H.A. insurance and 

the most favorable terms offered by pri- 


vate mortgage companies and loan asso- 
Ciations. 


Post-war markets made possible by Homa- 
sote’s engineered housing will include em- 
ployee homes and realty developments in 
all price classes, as well as low-cost proj- 
ects ... Meanwhile, many a bank is devel- 

f oping future mortgage business by urging 
prospects to earmark War Bonds for down 
payments and by starting Own-Your-Own- 
Home Clubs. For details about Homasote 

| Homes and Own-Your-Own-Home Clubs, 
write: 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
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M & T Simple Tax Record is adapted 
to regular checkbooks. It provides a 
special form for recording drafts that 
may be classified as deductible expense 
under existing tax laws. It is arranged 
in a way that permits easy summary and 
recapitulation of amounts; the book 
itself and cancelled vouchers may serve 
as a proof of claim, if needed. 


Holidays 


THE 1943 edition of “‘ Bank and Pub- 
lic Holidays Throughout the World,”’ 
based on authoritative information, has 
been published by the GUARANTY TRUST 
Company of New York. The data are ar- 


* 


A well equipped first- 
aid and fire-fighting 
squad is the Valley 
National Bank’s latest 
contribution to the 
safety of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The above group 
are all employees of the 
bank 


* 


ranged calendar-wise, including state 
and national observances here and 
abroad, with some descriptive text 
on the event and a key indicating 
whether or not it is observed by banks. 
Because of the rapidly changing war 
conditions, the editors cannot guarantee 
the accuracy because of likely changes. 


Post-War Purchase Plan 


THe Hartrorp (Connecticut) Elec- 
tric Light Company beats the gun on 
the proposed nationwide instalment pur- 
chase plan for post-war products with 
an announcement of its own local pro- 
gram. Advance orders for electric re- 


frigerators, ranges and water heaters 
are promised early delivery on attractive 
terms after the war. 

The plan provides that payments 
made on advance orders through the co- 
operating bank—the HArRTFoRD-Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND Trust Co.—will be 
invested in War Bonds for the duration, 
The bank in turn will send out notices 
of instalments due according to regular 
routine. All actual sales will be handled 
through local electrical appliance deal- 
ers. 

It is expected that orders will be ac- 
cepted for lump sums, corresponding 
approximately to prices in effect before 
the war. Later, when models and prices 
become available, firm orders will be 
made in the usual manner. The advance 
orders are subject to cancellation, with 
all payments promptly returned to de- 
positors. ‘The only forfeit is early deliv- 
ery of merchandise and discounts. 


Ship Shape 


THE LURE of the sea is something the 
STATE STREET TRUST ComPANY of Bos- 
ton keeps alive these days. Its current 
blotter series, distributed to customers, 
illustrate the famous cutters, brigs, and 
ships-o’-the-line of bygone days. Origi- 
nals are displayed in the bank. 


“The Bank 
of Courtesy” 


HOUSTON, TEXAS is a beehive of war activity. 
Located on the famous ship channel to the Gulf 
of Mexico, among a nest of army camps, and in 
the heart of a section blessed with such vital 
resources as oil, cotton, sulphur and lumber, 
it has turned a natural-born leadership wholly 
and completely toward Victory. From Houston 
plants are flowing vital steel, ships, guns, planes, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tanks, and all-important machine tools and parts. 
What was recently a bright spot on the nation’s 
peace map is now literally an “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy.” Of the part this bank is playing in 
Houston’s war effort, we are pena We'll be 
glad to serve other banks which may have any 
interest in Houston’s present commercial or 
industrial activities. 


Houston 


“The Bank 
of Courtesy” 
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A Manning Table for Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
the initial steps taken by employers 
who use the Manning Table Plan. 

At the present time only activities 
whose business is 75 per cent or more in 
production of war materials and certain 
other activities whose services are essen- 
tial to public health and welfare can 
qualify for participation in the official 
Manning Table Plan. Nevertheless, 
bankers can obtain for themselves most 
of the benefits of the plan by initiating 
their own routine and adapting to their 
own use the forms developed by the War 
Manpower Commission. For instance, 
manning table schedules such as those 
above could practically and profitably 
be used in the banking business. 


Atrnovca banking is not listed offi- 
cially as an essential industry, many 
banks have obtained from one to six 
months’ deferments for staff members. 
In preparing to meet a situation 
which may become serious enough to 
necessitate the filing of a deferment re- 
quest in behalf of one or several staff 
members, the first step taken by the 
officer in charge of personnel in each 
bank should be the preparation of a 
manning table and a_ replacement 
schedule. This procedure provides the 
personnel officer with a thoroughgoing 
inventory of his manpower. It auto- 
matically emphasizes the need of and 
reveals the opportunity for training and 
upgrading. It points out positions that 
might be filled by older people, by 
women, or by handicapped persons, and 
it provides reliable data for forecasting 
future employee replacement needs. In 
addition, the procedure organizes infor- 
mation that is invaluable to any banker 
who feels it necessary to file an official 
request (Form 42-A, procurable from 
local draft boards) for temporary de- 
ferment of a particular employee. 


A REQUEST for deferment should be 
supported by a supplemental statement 
giving full details of the employee’s 
occupational background and the rela- 
tionship of his duties to essential war 
and civilian services. The statement 
should prove, first, that the bank meets 
one or more of the five essentiality tests 
(set forth in General Hershey’s Selective 
Service Bulletin of July 14, 1942); sec- 
ond, that the employee, for whom defer- 
ment is being requested, carries respon- 
sibilities directly related to the war ef- 
fort services provided by the bank; and 
third, that the experience and training 
necessary for that employee to perform 
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his duties are not immediately available 
through any other person—making the 
employee temporarily irreplaceable. The 
statement should also include an ex- 
planation of what is going to be done 
toward obtaining a replacement for the 
drafted employee during the deferment 
period. 


If you who have read these two pages 
favor the development of a manning table 
and replacement schedule procedure for 
banks, send your comments and sugges- 


tions to the Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association at 22 East 40th Street, 
New York City. An expression of suffi- 
cient interest on your part will help the 
association to prepare and make avail- 
able to its members sample table and 
schedule forms, instructions for their use, 
and a list of the 162 bank job definitions 
contained in the “ Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles” now being used by the 
country-wide network of United States 
Employment Service offices. 


POLICY 
of specialization in commercial 


banking keeps this bank in close touch 


with major industries and wartime 


conditions in the busy Cleveland 


industrial area. 


Quite often, we are able to assist out- 


of-town customers in establishing 


needed contact with key business and 


industrial executives within our large 


sphere of acquaintance. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Euclid at East Sixth % 1845 s Terminal Tower Bldg. 


“Lanny 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Including News from Bankers in Service 


Here are excerpts from a series of fam- 
ily letters written by a banker-soldier, 
formerly in the auditing department of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. It’s an ex- 
ample of the kind of material BANKING 
would like to include in this department 
each month. People in your bank are get- 
ting such letters. Won’t you send us some 
interesting excerpts? 

The writer of the notes that follow is 
Captain Clifford M. Beasley. 


October 


HIS is my seventh letter to you on 
board ship. We stopped to pick up 


supplies but were not permitted to 
go ashore. This morning we had ostrich 
eggs for breakfast. Of course they were 
scrambled, for if they were cooked any 
other way they would be too much for 
one person. One egg is enough for the 
average family for breakfast. 


November 


Arrived safely! Began work at once. 
Am now company commander—it may 
mean that I will be promoted before 
long. I am now allowed to tell you that 
our stop was in Capetown, Africa. The 
flies here are terrible and the water situ- 
ation is bad. I haven’t had a bath for a 
week. We have plenty of good food and 
I am in good health... . 

I had a chance to visit Cairo and the 
first thing I did was to buy a present for 
you, which will make you the envy of all 
the women in Richmond. I will bring it 
back with me. We are located in the 
desert—beer is 35 cents a can and 
cigarettes 50 cents a package. 

Armistice Day? I have now seen four 
of the six continents and most likely 
will see one more before I get back. . . . 

The people here are quite strange— 
everything from filthy beggars to 
wealthy merchants. The wealthy wear 
clothes like we do and only red fezzes on 
their heads. A few of the women wear 
veils and dress in black. .. . 

I played golf along the Nile River at 
a beautiful country club among palm 
trees. We have to watch very carefully 
what we eat. We don’t eat any fruit 
unless we can wash it or unless it has 
been cooked. .. . 

Today we are having a terrible sand- 
storm. I am covered with fine sand. Our 
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It may be difficult to identify Captain Beasley in the above picture; however, he is on a 
camel at the extreme left 


eyebrows are yellow and though all the 
doors and windows are shut, the sand 
seeps through the cracks and covers 
everything. It is hard breathing the 
fine dust. When you go outside the 
heavier pieces of sand cut your face like 
sleet or hail in a Winter storm. I hope 
you haven’t had any trouble with the 
car. Don’t forget about the anti- 
freeze. ... 

Thanksgiving! We had turkey and tur- 
key. Christmas will soon be here and I 
have bought something for everyone of 
you but will bring the gifts with me when 
Ireturn. You take care of my part there 
for me. I bought two expensive radios 
for the boys in my company, hoping they 
will help to keep the boys from being 
lonesome in their time off. . . . 


I AM going to the race track. They 
claim the Arabian horses are the most 
beautiful and fastest in the world, and I 
have a lot of money left over this month. 
Are the War Savings Bonds coming to 
you yet? .. 

Last night I went to an Arabian feast 
in the shadow of the largest pyramid. 
Quite a feed, ending up with Arabian 
coffee. No women. They were kept in 
another part of the house. Outside the 
sheik gave us an exhibition of horse- 
back riding. He had his horses trained 
so they would dance Arabian style to 
music. I rode both horses. Some of the 
couples started spooning on the way 
back. I was driving the truck... . 

I am learning to speak Arabic, the 
most common language here. “Ana 
behibb” means “I love you.” 


The weather is getting cooler here 
and we wear woolen clothes instead of 
cotton. Still no letter from you to an- 
swer. I visited tombs in the pyramids 
yesterday, and the Sphinx. I am sending 
you a picture of me in front of it. I rode 
a camel, went to the citadel and saw 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
You can’t imagine how beautiful this 
place is. It has 10 domes on the inside 
and is made of marble, granite and ala- 
baster, decorated with pure gold leaf and 
handsome carpets. . . . 

Last night I had my first visit with 
some native people. It was a very mod- 
ern apartment and they are well to do. 
The father met me at a hotel last Sun- 
day and carried me sightseeing Tues- 
day. His son is a doctor and he wanted 
me to come to his house so that his son 
could talk to me. They spoke a little 
English. 

At last some of the Christmas pack- 
ages have started coming in. We got 
three bags full but I haven’t received 
any as yet. I made a string of lights for 
the Christmas tree last night. I made 
the string by myself and it works—be- 
lieve it or not. We will have to use large 
bulbs which we are going to paint vari- 
ous colors. I have been invited to a 
feast Sunday by one of the natives of 
the better class. It lasts for five days, 
but I will attend only one night. . . . 


January 


Happy Birthday to you, son. You 
don’t know how lucky you are to be in 
America. The little children here are 
taught to beg and to steal almost as 
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soon as they can talk and walk. They 
don’t have toys and all the good food 
you get. It is horrible to see all the little 
ones going around picking up cigarette 
stumps... . 

I took enough leave to visit Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. The weather was per- 
fect and we could see for miles and 
miles. We went to Bethlehem first, 
stopped at the well where the three wise 
men saw the star and followed. Then we 
passed Rachael’s tomb. We stopped on 
top of a mountain and could see almost 
all of Judea. It is only four miles from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem. We saw the 
field in which Ruth worked when Boaz 
fell in love with her. Near this field was 
the cave in which the shepherds watched 
their sheep as the angel appeared to 
them. We went on and into the church 
which is built over the stable. We saw 
the spot where Christ was born, but it 
is an altar now. The spot where the 
manger was is another altar. We went 
into the shops and I bought you a Cru- 
sader’s jacket. 

Jerusalem is 2,700 feet above sea 
level and 4,000 feet above the Dead 
Sea. We could see the Mountains of 
Moab and the River Jordan which flows 
into the Dead Sea. We went to the 
Garden of Gethsemane and to Mt. 
Calvary. The streets of the cities are 
smaller than our alleys and are built 
like steps, all up and down hill. It is 
very dirty there and smells terrible. 
Donkeys loaded down are constantly 
bumping into you. Everything is sold on 
the side of the street from shops like our 
open markets. Arabs, Turks and Jews 
are everywhere. We left Mt. Calvary 
and returned after seeing the Wailing 
Wall which is part of the wall built by 
King Herod. * 


HERE are some brief excerpts from 
letters written by in-the-service em- 
ployees of the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco: 

“As soldiers in the Medical Corps we 
are not armed. It is the puzzle of the 
camp as to just how we would fight a 
Jap or a German if we met one. The 
only answer seems to be that we would 
throw our stretcher at him and then 
strangle him with some three-quarter 
inch roller bandage.” 

“I trust the beauty which has re- 
placed the brawn (and I am hearing 
about it from numerous sources) is 
keeping up the morale of staff and cus- 
tomers, and I am looking forward to 
coming back and getting better ac- 
quainted with them all—staff, customers 
and beauty.” 

“Home was never like this. Here it is 
Saturday night and I am walking post, 
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STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1942 
ASSETS 


Stocks of Affiliated Insurance Companies. ... 


Common Stocks 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


(not over three months due) 


Other Admitted Assets 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$ 6,388,003.40 
9,989,331.00 
7,671,817.00 
10,768,780.00 
12,858,654.00 
3,218, 760.76 


187,009.74 
$51,082,355.90 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Dividends 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities........... 
$ 8,150,000.00 

21,136,660.97 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS. ...........: 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


$16,350,114.22 
3,486,300.07 
733,500.00 
1,225,780.64 


29,286,660.97 
$51,082,355.90 


Securities carried at $1,533,775.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


The securities carried in the above statement have been valued on the basis prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; i.e., bonds which are amply secured and 
not in default are carried at amortized values; other bonds are carried at December 1, 1942 
market quotations. Stocks are carried at December 1, 1942 market quotations except those 
purchased since December 1, 1942 which are carried at cost and shares of affiliated companies 
are carried at book value (based on prescribed values) as required by law. 


Based on December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned (except 
shares of affiliated insurance companies carried at book value), the total admitted assets would 
be increased to $52,414,842.90 and the policyholders’ surplus to $30,769, 147.97. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST........ New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Co. , 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City 
—— Chase National Bank of New 
or 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE...New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

JOHN M. DAVIS New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH, New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission 
Merchants 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


SAMUEL McROBERTS. . New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS 
New York City 
Great American Insurance 

JESSE S. PHILLIPS..... New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
Co. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 

HOWARD C. SMITH....New York City 
Estate Trustee 

MAURICE J. SULLIVAN . New York City 
President, American Can Co. 

ERNEST B. TRACY.....New York City 
President, United States & Foreign Se- 
curities Corporation 

ROY B. WHITE Baltimore 
| apc The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

GARRARD B. WINSTON, New York City 

Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 


WILLIAM H. KOOP..... New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Co. 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of the Great 


American Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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kicking up sand and guarding our sleep- 
ing brothers. We have been here for 
quite some time now. This country’s 
not as bad as it’s cracked up to be. Our 
food is tops—even better than we have 
in the States. My bed isn’t very good. 
.It is constructed by the natives of dried 
palm limbs. Sure would like to catch 
the native that invented these beds. I 
would add a notch to my rifle stock. The 
mosquito, flea and fly situation is also 
pretty bad. The little fellows are all 
cannibals.” 


* 


FIvE bank women who have had long 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Miss Kirch 


Miss Oliver 


Miss Bacon 


and useful careers in banking and whose Banks” in the January issue of BAnx- 
impressions of their chosen profession ING, have an aggregate bank service 
were recorded in “Women About span of 181 years. 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business 
December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities Ge 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate . 


Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


$410,810,119.52 
918,773,005.50 
30,488,528.95 
18,079,594-79 
2,4.30,000.00 
239,704,031 
5,586,385. 
14,300,010. 
7155357- 
1,7975143- 
1,170,743. 


Total $1,643,854,920. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, 
Interest Accrued, etc. 
Dividend Payable 
January 2, 1943 
Acceptances . 


Deposits . 


$21,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
19,661,924. 33 


Total ¢ 


$100,661,924. 3 
3,290,069. 


1,050,000.00 
1,360,546.17 


1,5372492,380.47 


1,643,854,920.17 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities 


$313,208,742.45 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Readers undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in seeing pictures of some of these 
women and in knowing how they spend 
their leisure hours. We present: 

Miss Nora Kircu, manager, Wom- 
en’s Department, The Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Trust Company, who has com- 
pleted 55 years in banking. She says: 
“T have too many hobbies—I am a 
member and was the first president of 
the Louisville Altrusa Club and am a 
member of the Masonic Home Alumni-ae 
Guild.” Her out-of-doors activities in- 
clude nature study, walking, and gar- 
dening. She is an inveterate reader; is 
especially fond of lectures on travel, 
history, pre-historic races, philosophy 
and religion. 

Miss JANE Bowman, in charge of in- 
coming mail at The First-Central Trust 
Company of Akron, in banking 45 years, 
thus describes herself: ‘An ardent 
baseball fan and a professional verse- 
writer. I am called upon for verses to fit 


any and all occasions and I write to - 


order. I read detective stories and for 
the past 25 years have been making an 
annual pilgrimage to New York to see 
the plays and to listen to good music, 
especially the Philharmonic Orchestra.” 
She is a past member of the Akron 
Business Women’s Club. 

Miss Maset C. OLIVER, vice-presi- 
dent, The United Savings Bank of De- 
troit, 33 years in banking, is reticent 
about her hobbies. In lieu, here is a 
sketch of her rise in banking: In 1910 
she entered the employ of her bank as 
secretary to the president, which posi- 
tion she held until 1926, when she was 
elected a vice-president. “My experi- 
ence has been very happy,” Miss Oliver 
says, “because, as secretary to the 
president, my relations with the officers 
and directors have been most cordial 
and friendly.” 

Miss AGNES M. KENNY, manager, 
Women’s Department of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
organized her department in 1920 after 
two years with the bank. Miss Kenny 
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writes: “I’m active in civic and club 
affairs and have a very special interest 
in the work done by the Association of 
Bank Women and the work of women in 
general.”” Miss Kenny frequently in- 
terprets banking to women’s clubs and 
civic groups and writes on banking for 
publication. 

Miss MARGARET J. BAcon, director, 
Income Management Bureau, Monroe 
County Savings Bank, Rochester, New 
York, after 23 years at banking, finds 
time for many activities. She devotes 
time to interior decorating, flower gar- 
dening, entertaining friends, and walk- 
ing. 

Miss Bacon was the first Women’s 
Committee chairman of Rochester Chap- 
ter, A.I.B., and the second chairman, 
Women’s Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks. 

* 

THE service done by Colonel WIL- 
G. EDENs as director of salvage 
activities at headquarters of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
brought an expression of appreciation 
from the War Production Board’s con- 
servation division. 

Colonel Evens, vice-president of the 
Terminal National Bank, Chicago, is a 
former railroad man. 

* 

H. Douctas Davis, vice-president of 
the Plainfield (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany and former president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, has been 
elected a director of George LaMonte 
and Son, paper manufacturer, of Nut- 
ley, New Jersey. Mr. Davis has been 
with the bank since 1909 and is in 
charge of the trust department. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division, of the State 
Legislative Council, and of the Federal 
Legislative Committee, A.B.A. State 
Bank Division. He also heads the legis- 
lative committee of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. 

* 

CuHarLes A. MILLER, former presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and long prominent in sav- 
ings banking, has resigned as chairman 
of the board of the Savings Banks Trust 
Company, wholly owned by the savings 
banks of New York State. 

He was president of that institution 
from 1934 to 1938 when he became board 
chairman. From 1908 to 1921 he was 
counsel of the state savings banks 
association. 

In February 1932 Mr. MILLER was 
made manager of the New York agency 
of the RFC and in July 1932 became 
president of that government corpora- 
tion, serving through March 1933. 
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Have You Heard? 


ALBERT W. Harris, called by the 
press “dean of Chicago’s banking fra- 
ternity,” has resigned the chairmanship 
of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank. He 
remains as a director. 

EpwarpD E. Brown, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Advisory Council. 

FRANK K. Houston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City, has been named vice-presi- 


dent of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation. 

Miss RutH MILLER, librarian, Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been made vice- 
chairman of the National Financial 
Group, Special Libraries Association. 

Ratpu L. THOMAS, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh, is 
now a major, assigned as finance officer 
of the Army Air Base, Colorado Springs. 

GEORGE L. FARNSWORTH, assistant 
branch manager of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York City, has been 
elected president of the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade of New York. 
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My Dear Mr. Laski 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


survive as long as there is a human race, 
but it need not dominate the life of a 
people and it does not dominate ours. 
But if wealth or the absence of wealth 
were a valid criterion for appraising the 
quality of statesmanship, would there 
be anything in the theory that only men 
without wealth should be permitted to 
come to power? To date, the American 
people have systematically repudiated 
any such assumption. On the contrary, 
we have rejoiced in the fact that the way 


was open for men, not only to improve 
the standards of living, but to pass on 
their accumulations to the persons and 
to the institutions who were closest to 
them in their life and work. 


THE TERM “‘ masses” 
as employed in the 
collectivist sense is 
meaningless in Amer- 
ica. Who are “‘the masses”? The mem- 


Who Are 
“the Masses”? 


SIGN OF A 


HE CHECKERBOARD front on that store identifies it as the 
place where Purina Chows and Sanitation Products are sold. 
To the farmers and feeders of the community, however, it sig- 
nifies much more. For they have come to look upon their Purina 


dealer as friend, advisor, guide . 


. one who at all times is 


sincerely interested in helping them to get more beef, more 
pork, more milk, more eggs from their livestock and poultry 


by using the Purina Plan, which i 


in turn points the way to the 


kind of new wealth that benefits the whole community and 
makes it a better place in which to live and do business. 

In short, the Purina dealer in your town is a Community 
Builder. You can help broaden his influence as such by advis- 
ing him how to make better use of your banking facilities. 


PURINA 


1605 Checkerboard Square 


MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


bers of labor unions? Then what of the 
60 per cent of American labor which is 
not organized? Are the masses those 
who have an income of less than $2,000 
a year? Then what of the benefits of 
schools, universities and all the cate- 
gories of social welfare which are a part 
of the heritage of every American? Are 
the masses those who are from time to 
time unemployed? Or those who have 
been unfortunate in their investments, 
unwise in their judgments and improvi- 
dent with their earnings? Are the masses 
the majority in power, or the minority 
out of. power? Are they the illiterate? 
The under-privileged? When these ques- 
tions are applied to any cross section of 
American life there will straightway be 
a review of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of our citizens for a given epoch— 
usually a short one of a decade or less. 
But whenever the story of America’s 
rising standard of living is reduced to 
graphical representation, the trend line 
is constantly up, and the peaks and 
troughs on the curve, even though they 
be violent, have never prevailed to re- 
verse that trend. 

Social legislation may have been slow 
in a new country of immeasurable op- 
portunity, but nevertheless it came. 
Limitation on the ownership and con- 
centration of wealth has from time to 
time been extreme, but it has always 
generated a healthy reaction to a point 
where legitimate possession and enjoy- 
ment were recognized. There can be no 
apology for the periodic crises when 
numbers of our people have sustained 
the shock of unemployment, but there is 
nothing tangible by way of evidence 
that a propertyless leadership will miti- 
gate or abolish such swings in economic 
fortune. 


THE FACT is that our 
people have moved 
steadily toward bet- 
ter standards of liv- 
ing and toward social consciousness 
because they have been permitted to 
possess and to enjoy. The social con- 
science of America is the product of an 
economy in which there were at all times 
rewards for skill, discipline, sacrifice, and 
devotion. The recognition of excellence 
through the bestowal of material bene- 
fits gave us a people who were deter- 
mined to keep open the channels of 
opportunity, to prevent and restrain 
the combinations which hindered or 
destroyed the chances of the individual. 
America’s social conscience is not the 
product of theoretical socialism. It has 
not been generated, nor will it be stimu- 
lated, by the collectivism of which Dr. 
Laski is so able an exponent. 


Fruits of 
Ownership 
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Unfortunately, not all of the apolo- 
gists of collectivism share the high- 
minded integrity of Dr. Laski. Too often 
the deliberate attempt is made to arouse 
class consciousness in America by talk- 
ing carelessly about majorities, minori- 
ties, liberalism, and reaction. There are 
far too many demagogues who would 
make it appear that there is something 
sacred about a majority. Fortunately 
for us a majority in America is never 
static. The minority has a right to influ- 
ence the majority and does so regularly 
and effectively with the result that new 
majorities are formed and incipient 
tyrannies are restrained. 


“WHO ARE the rul- 
ers of Britain?” Dr. 
Laski, in the end, 
makes a poor case by 
attempting to show that they are a 
small clique of landed gentry and indus- 
trial nobility who are bent on perpetuat- 
ing themselves in office in order that 
they may protect their “interests.” A 
cursory review of the income and in- 
heritance taxes in Great Britain and of 
the legislation of this century will make 
it plain that property is not in power. 
But let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that it were: Is there any validity 
in the theory that the government 
should pass to those who have nothing? 
The entire conception of a proletarian 
dictatorship is absurd from the start. 
Even if there were a clear line of demar- 
cation between the “haves” and the 
“have nots,” which is not the case, and 
even if the so-called “have nots” did 
come to power they would shortly begin 
to “have” and would straightway lay 
themselves open to the charge that they, 
too, are a privileged class. The history 
of bureaucracy has been too plainly told 
to be concealed by generalizations about 
property. Bureaucracy is probably the 
rankest form of privilege that ever at- 
tached itself to the human race. 


“Haves” and 
“Have Nots” 


OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown 
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“Who Are the Rulers of America?” 
Wealthy men in high office or plain peo- 
ple with a stake in the country repre- 
sented by men whom they elect? The 
wise rulers of America have always re- 
spected minorities. They have never 
played for the plaudits of the crowd. 
When an American president is elected 
with a 20 million vote opposition, he has 
a heavy obligation to ponder the real 
meaning of the words, “We, the peo- 
ple.” 

The people of the United States at 
this moment are fighting a war. They 
are giving up much of that which they 
hold dear—the lives of their loved ones, 
their democratic privileges, and their 


rights to enjoy their earnings are all on 
the altar. They will not be interested in 
any attempt to divert their attention 
now to the class conflicts of collectivism. 
They will not rally to a war within a 
war, nor will they follow the slogans 
which seek to set man against man. 
Neither the philosophy nor the language 
fits the American pattern of life. We will 
not be beguiled by Dr. Laski’s invita- 
tion to take a turn with collectivism. We 
are engaged in defending the democratic 
way of life which the average American 
understands in terms of his own experi- 
ence better than he does in the sinuous 
speech of schools where theories and 
visions abound. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Financial Statement « December 31, 1942 
ASSETS 


CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 
BONDS— 


® { U. 8. Government 
Other Bonds 


CASH AND BONDS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACTS 
STOCKS 


OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS (Principally amounts payable to the Com- 


any—not yet due) 
INTEREST AND RE 
YET DU 


0 


t due more than 90 days) 
NET PREMIUMS IN COU 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
@TOTAL ASSETS 


@POLICY RESERVES 


PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE 


RESERVE FOR TAXES 


PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR’S EARNINGS AVAILABLE FOR 


NTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED BUT NOT 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS (None of which is 


E_OF COLLECTION 
@BALANCE OF INITIAL POLICY LIENS 


$ 8,159,170.84 


21,842,808.93 
9,176,261.72 
$ 39,178,241.49 
44,080,794.10 
000.00 


13,198,565.41 
'572,186,98 
2,295,131.00 


385,236.33 
762,384.46 


256,796.33 
1,939,322.88 
7,009,931.00 
23,694,383.78 


$134,292,973.76 


$122,808,381.43 
802,536.60 
674,605.92 


305,017.00 
399,279.34 
1,414,302.12 


$126,404, 122.41 


FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTICIPATING 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
Under Purchase Agreement 
For Group Insurance 


716,580.00 
4,923,802.04 


1,748,469.31 
$134,292,973.76 


yn Market Value of Bonds is more than $1,410,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 


Does not include liens totaling $937,181 which have been discharged by pa 


ents in cash or credits 


by policyholders, nor $162,553.66 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in 


future lien reductions. 


@Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Agreement dated September 


7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent of 


of the Insurance 


Department of the State of Missouri, (copy 


of which agreement may be obtained from him or the Company), against which the epee 


reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein described and fully included among t 


liabilities 


in this statement. Status of Old Company Account on file with the Cp saps and with the Company. 


@Full net legal reserves on policies issued 
securities with the Superintendent 


General American Life are secured by deposit of approved 
of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. The capital 


stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders. 


* 


* * 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating * Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile 


Sub-Standard « A 
Grou 


with Surgical Procedure Benefits. 


d nnouities « Commercial Accident and Heal 
Life « Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness « Grou 
dental Death and Dismemberment « Employee and Dependents Group Hospi 


th and Hospitalization 
Acci- 


ization 


LIABILITIES | 
ESCROW FUNDS (Deposited by mortgagors for payment of taxes and 
RESERVE FOR ACCOUNTS UNPAID (Not yet due)....... aa 
| 
CAPITAL STOCK AND GUARANTY FUND................-005-: 500,000.00 
<* 
\ 
15 


Collectivism has at no time offered 
any substitute for private property save 
compulsion. All of the slogans of col- 
lectivism imply an ordained distribu- 
tion administered by an absolute au- 
thority. The prototype of all the col- 
lectivist formulae is, ‘Let everyone do 
all he can and have all he needs.” Such 
a principle could not be administered by 
any democratic government. By its very 
nature it would subsidize indifference 
and penalize excellence. 

The ownership of property is a con- 
dition essential to political liberty. It is 
more than a reward for risk and effort; 
it is, or it should be, a barrier against the 


spoilers—the idle, the spendthrift, the 
careless, and the improvident. 

The assertion that Britain is ruled by 
men of property may bring “ribald 
laughter” in England, but in the United 
States it would surely invoke the cynical 
epithet: “So what?” If the alternative is 
to have democracy ruled by men with- 
out property, then democracy itself 
would pass and the totalitarian state 
with all of its compulsions would be 
enthroned. 

America has not been enriched by a 
decade of distributed bounty. On the 
contrary she has been sobered by the 
spectacle of a sterile bureaucracy which 


A WEALTH OF SERVICE 
AND INFORMATION 
FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


URING its more than fifty years of 
D continued service, The Northern 
Trust Company hasaccumulated a wide 
variety of facts, figures, and experience. 
Our correspondents draw freely upon 
this reservoir of helpful information. 
For example, regarding “V” loans, ra- 
tion banking, commodity loans, and 
state, municipal and U.S. Government 


bonds, data are available for your use. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


has no prospect save to perpetuate the 
regime on which it is the parasite. 

If Dr. Laski did write on Britain’s 
rulers for American consumption, he not 
only failed to make his case for his own 
country, but he failed to establish any 
analogies real or implied for democratic 
government wherever it exists. Why did 
he raise this question? Does it reflect 
a significant volume of opinion in Eng- 
land? It provokes nothing here except 
the regret that a class-conscious issue is 
being raised at a moment when national 
unity is all important. But it may well 
focus attention again on the question: 
What are we fighting for? There may be 
many answers, but collectivism is not 
one of them. 

As William Henry Chamberlin has 
very well said, “Collectivism is a false 
Utopia.” America knows that her free 
institutions are superior to anything 
which dictatorship has to offer. Already 
the war is teaching us the price of lib- 
erty and that high cost value will not be 
readily traded for the directives and the 
allotments of the collectivist state. If 
property was ever an American god, it 
has ceased to be so. But it remains as an 
evidence of our freedom, too real to be 
denied, too vital to be destroyed by 
threat or ridicule. 

There is a permanent backlog of com- 
mon sense in America which reasserts 
itself regularly when our political ambi- 
tions outrun our capacity to maintain 
our spiritual, moral, and economic sol- 
vency. 

There is comforting evidence that this 
common sense is again reasserting itself 
and that it will form the sure foundation 
for the social welfare and improvement 
which we all so ardently desire. 


The new Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Wiley Blount 
Rutledge of Iowa 
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War Bond Inheritance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 

case of Warren v. United States |68 Ct. 
Cls. 634]. That case dealt with Treasury 
Savings Certificates, a World-War-I se- 
curity issued under section 6 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, which au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue War Savings or Treasury Savings 
Certificates upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine. The Court 
of Claims ruled that the matter involved 
a contract between the United States 
and the certificate holder; that it was 
governed by Federal law and regula- 
tions, rather than state laws on inheri- 
tance. Thus, the court upheld the rights 
of the beneficiaries named on the several 
certificates; namely, various nephews 
and nieces of the buyer of the certifi- 
cates. The Treasury feels that the War- 
ren case is the ruling case, inasmuch as 
in that instance the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused a writ of 
certiorari. 


Is recent years there have been a 
number of lower court decisions, all 
favorable to the Treasury’s contention. 
In Laufersweiler v. Richmond {22 Ohio 
Op. 265], a case very similar to the 
Decker case, the Probate Court of Ohio 
in 1942 ruled against the estate. In this 
case the Decker case was discussed and 
criticized. So far as is known at the 
Treasury, no appeal has been taken 
from this decision. 

Also last year, in the case of Klenck 
v. Crocker National Bank, the Superior 
Court of San Francisco, California, sus- 
tained the registered beneficiary of a 
savings bond. 

In New Jersey a Mrs. Beltram bought 
Savings Bonds and registered them as 
payable upon her death, some to her son, 
and some to her daughter. Her executor, 
the Franklin Washington Trust Co., 
questioned the disposition of the bonds 
before the Chancery Court of New 
Jersey in Essex County. Vice Chancellor 
Bigelow has filed an opinion favorable 
to the son and daughter. 


Suaiar rulings were made by Surro- 
gate Foley in New York County, New 
York [32 N.Y.S. (2d) 747] and by the 
Probate Court of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, which held that bonds so regis- 
tered are the property of the beneficiary 
named, not the estate. The latter case 
was appealed and argued in January 
1943 before the Court of Appeals in the 
same county, but at press time the 
latter court had not yet decided. 
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Another case is now pending in the 
United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania. This 
case has not yet been heard. The partic- 
ular feature here of interest is that this 
case is before a Federal Court and can 
be very readily appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In this 
Pennsylvania case the United States has 
petitioned for a declaratory judgment as 
to the ownership of the Savings Bonds, 
there being a designated beneficiary and 
the original purchaser having died. 


Still another similar case is coming up 
shortly before the Probate Court in 
Chicago. 


Tuere has been little litigation in- 
volving Savings Bonds with simple “A” 
or “B” registration. The leading case is 
in re. Stanley's Estate [80 P. (2d) 332), 
in which the Supreme Court of Colorado 
in 1938 ruled that Federal law and Fed- 
eral contract is what governs. A similar 
result was reached in the Klenck case 
above. 


ON TOP! time 


The marvels of today’s shipbuilding records are a result of effi- 
cient planning and work control . . . the routing of materials and 
the controlling of operations by written instructions on paper. 

Whether your business 1s ships or shoes, bombers or banking, 
Parsons Papers (made from strong cotton fibers) can provide the 
right paper controls—more efficiently, more economically. 

Many of America’s outstanding war plants have selected 
Parsons Specialized Business Papers to do the big job of controll- 
ing materials, men and methods. Your Printer or Lithographer 


will be glad to supply samples and give you complete details on 
how you can benefit and profit by using— 


Parsons Paper 


BOND PAPERS 
LEDGER PAPERS 


For a documents and forms 
of every 


For accounting systems, records, certifi- 


escription 


cates and other permanent needs 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


For machine accounting, index record 


cards and general uses 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


Made to your specifications for all types 


of special requirements 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
“gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers. 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 


“GOVERNMENT 


ACTIVITY IN THE 
FINANCIAL FIELD” 
—See Page 80 


“X” Per Cent Per Month 


Wisconsin, Connecticut and Indi- 

ana—there have been efforts to 
obtain legislation that would compel 
banks to adopt the “x” per cent per 
month method of rate stating on small 
loans, such as the non-bank small loan 
companies have always used. 

Chief among those favoring this legis- 
lation are certain interests closely iden- 
tified with the non-banking, small loan 
business. Their efforts have met with 
varying degrees of success in different 
states, or perhaps it should be said with 
varying degrees of failure. 

.The banks of Wisconsin, where the 
legislation was pressed with unusual 
vigor, took a determined stand against 
the per cent per month proposition be- 
cause it is not in the public interest. 


R Wisco: in several states—notably 


Warnovr going into details concerning 
the fight made by the bankers of Wis- 
consin, a summary of their reasons and 
arguments will be useful to bankers in 
other states who may find themselves 
confronted by this problem. Here they 
are, expressed before the mid-winter 
conference of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association by G. O. Thorpe of Chip- 
pewa Falls, president of that organiza- 
tion: 

“T want to review briefly some of the 
dangers lurking in the ‘x per cent per 
month’ instalment loan bill which 
Robert K. Henry, a member of the 
State Banking Commission, is promot- 


WARTIME NEEDS 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


ing at the current session of our state 
legislature. 

“You also know that the ‘x per cent 
per month’ bill is the type of legislation 
aggressively promoted by a large out- 
of-state corporation operating a chain of 
personal loan offices in Wisconsin. So 
it’s only natural to assume that this 
type of legislation is designed to hamper 
banks and thus gain competitive ad- 
vantages for high rate loan companies. 


You are familiar with the many tech- 
nical objections to this bill. You know 
that it would require banks to use the 
cumbersome and costly ‘x per cent per 
month’ method of figuring and quoting 
charges on instalment loans. As a result, 
this bill would needlessly complicate 
bank lending operations—and would 
therefore increase bank loan charges a¢ 
the expense of the borrowing public.” 

Mr. Thorpe concluded with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Getting back to the problem in Wis- 
consin for a moment, I am glad to tell 
you that from reports received we be- 
lieve members of our legislature are in- 
terested in protecting the public against + 
the dangers of this ‘x per cent per 
month’ instalment loan bill. We be- 
lieve they are favorable to our view- 
point, and we anticipate their support 
in killing the bill.” 


Government Securities 


and the Banks 


ly your approach to the problem of 
buying government securities, you 
ought to go on a total war basis. It will 
do no good to the banking profession if 
any number of you continue to look on 
the Government security market as 
merely another market in which you 
trade for profit. Nor is the question of 
buying government securities any longer 
solely a question of your own special 
requirements. 

The time has come for each bank to 
do its share in each issue of government 
securities offered for bank subscription. 

My own view is that the banks would 
now be well advised to work out a for- 
mula or quota system which would 
serve as a guide to individual banks 
in subscribing to successive issues of 
government securities.—ALLAN SPROUL, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
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KEEP UP 
PRODUCTION 


Fire Prevention 
Helps 


Fire Jnfurance (G@mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


Have You Your Copy of 
the New Survey on 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY 
in the Financial Field? 

A compilation of the financial func- 
tions of Government agencies 
Limited Edition 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED BY 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1942 


ASSETS 


Investments: 

Bonds of U.S. Government and its Agencies $7,798,855.00 

Preferred Stocks 4,516,650.00 

Common Stocks . ... 8,130,091.15 22,929,721.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 


Capital stock of National Surety a Insurance Corporation, 
a wholly owned subsidiary . 1,747,400.50 


Accrued Interest and Rents . 45,300.71 
Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receiv able 51,791.25 
Home Office Building . . wh 500,000.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . $28,780,344.19 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. . . . $ 4,513,512.56 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,402,923.37 
Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and Panes 2,302,135.10 
Capital . « « « 2,500,000.00 
Surplus...  «  12,530,005.06 


*Includes $31,768.10 representing difference between total values carried in assets for all 
bonds and stocks owned, and total values based on December 31, 1942 market rates fur- 
nished by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Bonds carried at $1,093,821.18 are deposited for purposes required by law and bonds carried 
at $30,640.50 are deposited as collateral on surety bonds required in court proceedings. 
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more 


All the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., is less 
important to Victory than the rich iron ore 
deposits of the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges of Northern Minnesota. 


The Mesabi range alone contains the world’s 
largest developed deposits, and much of this ore 
lies in open pits. 

From these pits giant shovels scoop the vital 
“red dust” into Great Northern cars, which 
dump it a few hours later into docks in Duluth 
and Superior, at the Head of the Lakes. There 
ore boats are swiftly loaded for delivery to the 
nation’s steel mills. 


ital than gold 


When the shipping season closed December 
5, new mining records had been set on the 
Minnesota ranges, and Great Northern Railway 
handled nearly 29,000,000 long tons—a third 
of the Lake Superior district’s total production. 

With the necessity of conserving equipment, 
Great Northern, between shipping seasons, is 
reconditioning motive power, cars, trackage, 
and its Allouez docks in Superior, making ready 
for a still bigger job in 1943. 

The fabulous iron ore deposits in Minnesota 
are only part of the wealth contributed to Amer- 
ica by the Zone of Plenty—and delivered by this 
vital artery of transportation, 
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